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GENTLEMAN NEWTON.—No. I. 


By THE AuTuor or ‘CHARLIE Burron,’ Exc. 


Tuer are few ties sweeter or more lasting than those which are 

formed in our early youth: hence it is that the touching appeal 

of our great poet, “ Must all school-day friendship be forgot?” 

strikes us so irresistibly and with such fascinating power. And no 
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wonder. The heart in those days is naturally warm, the affections 
lively and ardent; self-interest and self-love have neither con- 
tracted the one, nor chilled the other; disappointment has 
awakened no caution, nor treachery aroused suspicion—all is 
believed—all is confided—every thought expressed. If a secret 
exists between them, it owes its chief charm to the feeling, that 
there is something shared between two fond bosoms, the knowledge 
of which is their own exclusive property.. We may form strong 
attachments in our after years, but none of these will efface the 
endearing reminiscences of our first, and, it may be, of our brightest, 
our freshest, our holiest affection. 

Evening was fast approaching, the shadows of the trees were 
growing longer and longer on the lawn, and the burnished panes 
of a cottage window gleamed through the distant copse. Every 
sound resembling that of wheels had, for the last hour, made Mrs. 
Courtney start, and again and again she had expressed her fears 
that some accident had occurred, though her husband continued 
to assure her that the train was not later than usual. 

“Tf Louisa had not been so remarkable for punctuality,” said she, 
“T should have thought she had been too late for the ten o’clock 
train, perhaps; but I never knew her behind time in my life.” 

“Could she say the same of you, Emily?” returned Mr. 
Courtney ; “could she even say she ever recollected your being in 
time on any occasion ?” 

“Fie, fie,” said she, playfully laying her hand on his lips; ‘ you 
are too hard upon your poor wife. Neither you nor any one can 
always be exact to a moment.” 

“No!” replied he; “ why, what did you say just now about 
Miss Milman ?” 

“Oh! Louisa is not natural in this respect,” said Mrs. Courtney, 
“T have told her so many times. I should not think of attempt- 
ing to be like her.” 

“T wish you would,” returned Mr. Courtney; “ for be assured 
punctuality is not less a proof of good breeding than of a well- 
regulated mind. It is a great acquirement to be versed in the 
economy of time: even a trifling knowledge of the art is valu- 
able. It is surprising how many minutes are wasted by a want of 
punctuality, and what inconveniences are occasioned by it. As I 
have often said— 

“Oh hark ! hark!” cried Mrs. Courtney, starting from her seat, 
and sinking again into it; “a carriage, a carriage—it has 


stopped !” 
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“ You are right,” said Mr. Courtney. ‘Come, let us meet her.” 

Mrs. Courtney darted into the hall, when, as usual, some thought 
springing into her mind, she as. hastily retreated into the room, 
and before she. could rejoin her husband, he was assisting Miss 
Milman to ascend the steps that led into the house. It was 
evident that an inquiry had been made for Mrs. Courtney, for as 
she was eagerly approaching, she heard him say, “Oh, here she 
is, to answer for herself.” 

** How vexatious!” cried she, throwing herself into the extended 
arms of Miss Milman ; “I meant to have been the first to welcome 
you ; I thought you never would come! e 

“And I that I should never arrive, ” returned Miss Milman. 
“Oh, Emily! what joy to meet again.” 

The friends entered the room, whilst Mr. Courtney, aided by 
the careful directions on the boxes, saw that all was correct. He 
then discharged the driver and his vehicle, and having himself 
closed the gate that divided a small paddock, in which were a few 
sheep grazing, from the garden, he returned into the house. 

The room was empty when he entered it. He glanced towards 
the table, and seeing no preparations for tea, he called to the cook, 
for the housemaid was taking the luggage upstairs, and begged 
her to get it ready directly. 

“It is not time, sir,’ was the reply. ‘My mistress has not 
ordered tea any earlier.” 

Mr. Courtney repeated the order; the caddy and sugar-basin 
were placed on the table, and everything was arranged with pro- 
priety. As it was finished, the ladies returned. ‘The appearance 
of the tea-table at once reminded Mrs. Courtney of the omission 
she had been guilty of. 

“ Oh, thank you, George !” exclaimed she ; “ this is very kind of 
you. I had not forgotten how fond you are of tea, Louisa, and 
that you might be glad of it as soon as you arrived ; but—” 

Miss Milman smiled. “The will was yours, anid she, ‘ the 
deed Mr. Courtney’s. I have double cause therefore to be 
grateful.” 

No more was said; the meal was a happy and a lengthened 
one ; but as it was yet’early, and the weather delightful, there was 
time for a stroll into the garden, the paddock, and the adjoining 
churchyard. 

“George has shown you all his pets,” said Mrs. Courtney, “and 
I really think he has not a desire beyond them. I envy him ; 
there are many things I want; but as for him, it would be hard to 
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say in which he takes the greatest delight—his flowers, his sheep, 
or his churchyard. I tell him sometimes I am jealous of them. 
Now that you are here, I shall not feel his desertion.” 

“ How exquisitely lovely!” exclaimed Miss Milman, as, seated 
under a stately elm, she surveyed the fine landscape that was spread 
around her. ‘ And everything is so still, so sweet—I could almost 
say, so holy. Man walks with God in cities, but God walks with 
him in the country. I need not ask you if you are happy; how 
can you be otherwise ?” 

“Oh, yes! I am very happy, of course,” returned she. ‘“ George 
is the kindest of beings; and I have been in better health here 
than I had been for a long time previously.” 

** How delicious is the smell of this honeysuckle!” exclaimed 
Miss Milman ; “of these pinks, of these roses! ‘Their fragrance is 
delightful.” 

“Yes, we while away many an hour here,” rejoined Mrs. 
Courtney ; “and it is a very good thing, for there is very little 


society to boast of.” 
9» 


** But you have neighbours ? 
“Oh yes!” replied she; “there are two or three very nice 


families at no great distance from us. Mrs. Goodlake, our nearest 
neighbour, in particular, is most kind and friendly; she is almost 
a mother to me.” 

“ You are every way fortunate,” said Miss Milman. “I could 
almost envy you.” 

“We only want a little more money,” returned Mrs. Courtney, 
“to make us perfectly happy. Forty pounds a-year, in addition to 
our present income, would be all that we desire.” 

“That is a very moderate wish,” said Miss Milman. “ But 
you do not exceed your income, I hope ?” 

“Oh no!” hastily replied she ; “George would not do that if 
our means were even less than they are. We have enough, but 
enough only with care, and at the cost of more self-denial than is 
always agreeable.” 

“If that be all,” returned Miss Milman, cheerfully, “you are 
not much to be pitied. On the contrary, my feelings of envy are 
again rising. If I find you next year as happy as you are this, I 
shall certainly wish myself to be, if not you, at least as happily 
situated as you are.” 

An hour had passed away very pleasantly. At length Mr. 
Courtney, who had joined them, pointed to the rising dew, and 
recommended them to return to the house. 
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“You are weary, I fear,” said Miss Milman, “of mine and 
Emily’s ‘Do you remember ?’ and of our ‘Don’t you recollect ?” 
—subjects very interesting to us, though irksome probably to you.” 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Courtney. “I was amusing myself 
with conclusions drawn from your conversation. Man, thought I, 
is the only animal that may be said to have a threefold existence. 
He lives by memory, in the past; in the present, by possession ; 
in the future, by anticipation: thus he looks at once, backward, 
around him, forward. Would that he were as much inclined to 
make good use of his powers, as he feels compelled to acknowledge 
how wonderful they are.” 

“Oh, no moralizing to-night, George!” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney; 
* you must exert yourself only to amuse Louisa.” 

‘And [ shall be most happy in the effort,” said he, “though I 
fancy Miss Milman requires none to amuse her. I will endeavour 
to supply her with materials for the exercise of thought, and her 
own mind?will arrange them far more beneficially, and to her own 
satisfaction, than any assistance of mine could do.” 

Both ladies smiled. ‘ You must not regard all the polite speeches 
that will be made to you, Louisa,” said Mrs. Courtney; “ but I 
know who George is thinking of. We have several very pleasing 
characters in the village, in all of whom he takes great interest. 
One dear old creature in particular charms him ; you must go to 
see her.” 

“ Most willingly,” replied Miss Milman. “Is there anything 
very remarkable about her that she is such a favourite ?” 

Mrs. Courtney was about to reply, when her husband checked 
her. ‘ Let Miss Milman judge for herself,” said he; ‘ the pro- 
gramme of a person’s character, to one who has the penetration to 
read its development unassisted, serves only to weaken the effect 
and to lessen the pleasure. To-morrow at eleven o'clock, if that 
hour will suit you, we will walk to the village.” 

“Tt will suit me exactly,” replied Mrs. Courtney; “and I 
think I may answer for you, Louisa ?” 

Miss Milman bowed. 

“Then you will be ready,” said Mr. Courtney, fixing his eyes 
on his wife. 

‘ Certainly,” replied she, with emphasis. 

It was later than usual when Mrs. Courtney, recollecting that 
Miss Milman might be fatigued with her journey, proposed 
retiring. It was much later, however, when she bade her visitor 
a final good night in her own bed-room. Yet she had nothing to 
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say but what might have been equally well said at any other time, 
or in any other apartment; but, like most other ladies, she had 
secrets to tell there, which could be told nowhere else, and re- 
marks to make, which owed all their importance to the manner in 
which they were made. 

The next morning, Mr. Courtney reminded the ladies, when they 
met, of the engagement of the previous evening. 

“ What hour did you fix ?”’ asked Mrs. Courtney. 

“Forgotten so soon,” said Mr. Courtney, half reproachfully, 
half playfully. “ Miss Milman recollects, I dare say.” 

“1 have less to think of than Emily,” replied she. “ At eleven 
o'clock you shall find us quite ready to accompany you.” 

“You, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, when she and Miss 
Milman were again alone. “low kind it was of you to put 
George off as youdid! No one can be better tempered than he 
is; but you would be surprised to see how little things of this kind 
vex him.” 

“Of what kind?” asked Miss Milman. 

“The forgetting an hour he appoints,” replied she ; ‘or the not 
being quite ready when he expects me. Such nonsense! Even 
you would be surprised at the importance he attaches to such 
trifles.” 

‘1 think not,” returned Miss Milman. ‘The value of punctu- 
ality can hardly be overrated. If not a virtue itself, it is highly 
conducive to virtue : as witness the effect it has in our families, on 
the younger members of it, and especially on our servants. In- 
deed, Emily, 1 look upon punctuality as the characteristic of a 
sound and practical understanding, invaluable as necessary in our 
daily intercourse with each other, and an indispensable evidence of 
good breeding. But why should you vex your husband at all? Is 
that wise ? Is it safe? Is it your duty? Oh, Emily! be not like 
many whom I could name, and fancy a woman’s triumph is com- 
plete when she becomes a wife.” 

“T never contended a point with you, you know, Louisa,” said 
Mrs. Courtney, “nor have I time now, if I would avoid the 
censure of you both. I have some little matters to attend to before 
I can leave home :” and so saying, with a light.step she left the 
room. 

The clock was about to strike eleven when Miss Milman, 
equipped for the walk, was preparing to leave her apartment ; her 
hand was on the lock, when the door was hastily opened by Mrs 
Courtney. 
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“Qh, that is right!” exclaimed she. “Iam so glad you are 
ready. Go down to George. I shall not be a moment after you. 
Those tiresome people have been keeping me this half-hour, 
because I could not see them last time at the hour I fixed. Don’t 
wait an instant for me. George will be satisfied if you are with 


H him.” 
. She ran with all speed to her own room; while Miss Milman 
q did as she was requested. Mr. Courtney was standing in the hall. 
, 4 “ Where is Emily?” said he. “ Did not I hear her talking with 
you ?” 
) “She will be here in a minute,” replied Miss Milman. ‘She 
begs us to go on.” 
Mr. Courtney shook his head. ‘Emily’s minutes,” said he, 
are often very long ones.” 
“But it is not her fault now,” returned Miss Milman. “Some 
; one has detained her.” 
“To be sure,” said he. “As she is never ready to receive 
any one at the time she appoints, all presume on what they know 
will be the case. My dear Miss Milman, you have great influence 
over her. I wish you would exert it in this instance. I can do 
nothing with her.” 
“Then how should 1?” replied she. ‘It was an early fault, 
, and like all others of long duration, most difficult to be conquered, 
even when the attempt is sincere.” 
At this moment Mrs. Courtney overtook them. 
“Why, Emily,” exclaimed Mr. Courtney, “you look quite 
’ fatigued. How warm you have made yourself! We walked very 
4 slowly, I assure you.” 
; a ‘I like to be warm,” replied she; then soon after she added, 
t * You must walk by yourself, George, to those other people. I can 
a walk no farther than to Mrs. Newton’s: we will wait for you 


there.” (Mr, Courtney looked disappointed.) “We will go 
4 another day with you. Oh, Louisa, you will see such a nice old 
| : creature !” 
** You will see a Christian, Miss Milman,” said Mr. Courtney, 
emphatically. ‘One who has been sorely tried in her day, but 
who is now gliding gently into the haven of rest, where she, and ° 
we, should desire to be.”’ 
No further observation was made. Mrs. Courtney took her 
husband’s arm, and with endearing smiles sought, as usual, to 
chase the shade away from his countenance. In a few minutes 
they stood before a small cottage, inferior both in situation and 
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appearance to all they had hitherto passed. Mr. Courtney gently 
struck the door with his stick. ‘Come in,” said a voice within. 
They did so; and seemed almost to fill the apartment. In it was 
a bed, a table, a chest of drawers, and two chairs. The coverlid 
and curtains of the bed were of the purest white: all was scru- 
pulously clean, all was neat, but all was very mean. 

In a large old-fashioned chair, sat one, whose venerable counte- 
nance bore the impress of past suffering, as well as of years. From 
under her cap, which, though antique and singular in shape, was 
very becoming, peeped forth her silvery hair. The cap itself was 
fastened at the chin with a small bow of lavender-coloured ribbon. 
Her cheek was very pale, and though the fire which once lighted 
her eye was gone, intelligence still beamed in it, in harmony with 
the placid smile that rested on her lips. Joy lighted up her 
features when she recognised Mr. Courtney, and she instantly rose 
from her chair. 


\s 
~ 


“Don’t disturb yourself,” said he; and having placed chairs 
for the two ladies, he gently turned back the white coverlid at the 


foot of the bed, saying, “1 will sit at this corner if you will give 
me leave.” 
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ly A conversation followed, in which all took a part ; Mr. Courtney, 

in. however, so managing, as to draw forth to advantage the qualities 

as 5 he admired in Mrs. Newton. Having thus introduced the parties, 

id he took his leave, promising to call for the ladies on his return. 

u- ; For a little time after his departure each seemed at a loss for a 
5 subject, the unavoidable consequence of the absence of a skilful 

e- a leader. By degrees the point that Miss Milman was anxious to 

m gain was reached. 

as “T wonder you choose this cottage,” said Mrs. Courtney, “there 

aS are so many far prettier.” 

n. “It is nearer the church than many,” replied she. 

d “There is scarcely any garden belonging to it,” observed Mrs. 

‘h Courtney, “and you are so fond of flowers.” 

or “T used to feel the loss of a garden and all its pleasures, very 

se much “once,” said Mrs. Newton, “but I think little about them 


now ; the merciful hand that removes our enjoyments generally 
removes too the desire to repossess them. The certainty that 
God’s will is best, fills all void, and reconciles us to everything.” 

“You have known better days, I understand,” said Miss 
Milman, gently. 

Mrs. Newton turned quickly to her. ‘If, ma’am, you mean,” 
said she, “ that I was once living more respectably as to outward 
appearance, that I was filling a higher position in the world than I 
now do, that I had not only enough for my own wants, but some- 
thing to spare for those of others, my answer is, you have been 
correctly informed ; but if I may be allowed to speak from what I 
feel, and from what I humbly hope I am, a truer Christian than 
before, I would say, my better days are these, when the troubles 
and cares of this world cease to harass me, and higher and holier 
views of another world open every day more clearly to my 
apprehension.” 

* Such a frame of mind alone is a blessing,” said Miss Milman. 

“A blessing and a mercy too,” replied she, earnestly. “It is 
the calm of the summer eve when the ardent beams of the mid-day 
sun have subsided, or the fearful storm has spent its fury and 
departed. The comparison comes familiarly to my imagination. 
Our thoughts are generally coloured by the events of former 
years:”” and she gave an involuntary sigh. 

“Lady Luton was your godmother, was she not?” said Mrs. 
Courtney. 

“No,” replied she; “I cannot boast of that honour; her lady- 
ship was very kind to me, and I was educated at her expense. 
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My mother had lived as housekeeper with her almost from my in- 
fancy, for my father died shortly after my birth. When I was old 
enough, I was made nursery-governess to the youngest Miss 
Osborne. It was a high trust; but I did not hold the situation 
long, for the poor little darling died before I had had the care of 
her a year.” 

“ She was a very sweet child, I have heard you say,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Courtney. 

“So sweet,” replied she, “that you seemed to see in her, as in a 
living picture, what God. intended all to be when He stamped 
His own image upon man. The grace that made her what she 
was, made others holy too, I often thought. Dear child! she was 
a great sufferer for many months, during which time \she had no 
nurse but me and her mother; and we only were present when 
her gentle spirit was released.” 

‘Lady Luton present!” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney. “I really 
cannot understand how any feeling mother could expose herself to 
such a trial.” 

“Because you have not been a mother yourself,” replied Mrs. 
Newton; “ wait till you are, and such conduct will appear quite 
natural to you.” 

“ But it appears to me unkind to the sufferer herself,” returned 
Mrs. Courtney ; “the agony of the mother must aggravate that 
of the child.” 

“The deepest agony is that which makes the least pretence,” 
replied she. ‘Who so calm, so firm in the sick and dying 
chamber as a mother? ‘The pang she feels is at the heart—not on 
the countenance or outward gesture. She has a smile to cheer, 
a soothing word to compose, a hope to breathe, when every one 
else is silent, sorrowful, despairing.” 

“J hope I shall be a mother,” ejaculated Mrs. Courtney. “I 
should be very unhappy if I were to think I should not. Oh! if 
I had such a babe as we saw when we were coming here, I 
should not have another desire.” 

Mrs. Newton shook her head. ‘Oh! wish for nothing that God 
sees fit to withhold. Desires increase with gratification. It is 
mercy in Him to deny, wisdom to delay the fulfilment of that we 
crave the most.” 

“You have been a mother, have you not ?” said Miss Milman. 

“Of several children,” replied she; “ but all died in their 
infancy.” 

“What a trial that must have been to you!” said Mrs. Courtney. 
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GENTLEMAN NEWTON. 11 
“A severe one,” returned she; “ but what would it have been 
if, Rachel like, I had set my heart on a family? I believed at 
the time they were taken from me in mercy,—I have had ample 
cause since to be thoroughly convinced of the fact.” 

** But we interrupt Mrs. Newton,” said Miss Milman, who was 
very anxious to gain more of her history. ‘‘ Did you remain with 
Lady Luton after the dear little girl’s death ?” 

“Not very long,” replied she; ‘only till I married. Then 
came the happy period of my life. My husband, who was related 
to me, rented a small farm, not of my lord—I wish he had— 
but of a wealthy man, who, having bought a great deal of property 
in the country, came to settle in the neighbourhood. Alas! the 
heart that is hard by nature is made harder still by prosperity ; 
and no pride is like the pride of a little mind inflated by riches. 
He had known, too, it was said, what it was to be straitened even 
for a small sum, and had been taught the value of a friend at a 
trying hour. Thought of the past, however, 1 suppose, had been 
as a night vision to him—it had passed from his mind. He was 
a hard landlord, and my poor husband met with many trials, 
which at last weighed him down. But perhaps I weary you! ¢” 

* Oh no,’ ’ replied Miss Milman; “ I am most anxious to hear 
whatever you will kindly tell me—I am sure there is something to 
learn from a life like yours.” 

“There is much to be learnt from the life of every one,” replied 
she, “if it be honestly told. Some, indeed, by the strangeness of 
the events that have happened to them, may act as beacons to 
others, either as to what’shoals they ought to shun, or what course 
to pursue; but God's teaching is ever like His own precious dew 
—it falls gently, and it falls on all that can receive it or be 
benefited by it.” 

“TI quite agree with you,” said Miss Milman; “I have often 
reflected, with grateful pleasure, that whilst life is commonly made 
up of simple incidents, these are the most suitable to the great 
mass of mankind. We are apt to search for instruction in 
characters far above us, when the best knowledge offers itself in 
our daily intercourse with those among whom our lot is cast.” 

*T am not interrupting Mrs. Newton now,” said Mrs. Courtney, 
playfully. 

Miss Milman apologized, and Mrs. Newton resumed her story. 

The farm we rented, as I before said, was small. The land 
was naturally excellent, but it had been worked too much by a 
former tenant, and it required both time and management to 
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bring it round. The house was the prettiest place you can 
imagine. Oh, how fond we were of it! We could not see a defect 
in it.” 

Whether Mrs. Newton made any contrast in her own mind 
between her past and her present dwelling, there was no evidence 
in proof but a passing shade of sadness; certain, however, it was 
that the difference between them suggested itself to both her 
visitors. 

*“‘ Never was a more upright man, or one who better understood 
his business than my husband. At the very outset of life he had 
met with a severe trial, in consequence of the unequal distribution 
of his father’s property. Happily no one ever coveted riches less 
than he; but, humble-minded as he was, he was very anxious to 
maintain a respectable appearance, and above all to owe no one 
anything. There was no evil in his sight to be compared with 
debt—no act of self-denial from which he shrunk to avoid it. He 
had an only brother, of whom he was very fond. Robert was 
unlike my poor husband in most respects, and it was with us, as I 
fear it is in many other families—our slender means, husbanded 
with care by ourselves, were often drained by a wasteful and un- 
principled relative: a sad but frequent return for those who have 
the courage to deny themselves, but not the ability to refuse 
another, whom self-indulgence has brought to poverty. Money 
was lent; assistance given; we were made poor: he whom he 
aided was not made richer. Oh! the selfishness, the cruelty of 
imprudence—for cruelty it is—alas! that a truth so generally 
admitted, should be so lightly regarded.” 

“We distress you,” said Miss Milman, grieved at the expres- 
sion that passed over the venerable speaker’s countenance ; “let 
us change the subject.” 

“No, no,” replied she ; “ when once the flood-gates of the past 
are opened, it is better to let the pent-up waters take their course. 
We had had much uneasiness through our misguided brother ; 
when he left the country we hoped to recover ourselves. 
The ways of Providence, however, are not our ways. He, whose 
only aim can be love and mercy to those who trust in Him, and 
who never willingly afflicts any child of man, saw fit to disappoint 
all our views. A long and severe winter was followed by a cold 
and late spring. During lambing season the weather was par- 
ticularly unfavourable ; ewes and lambs perished alike. Then the 
crop of hay was lost; the fly attacked the beans, and mildew and 
smut appeared in the corn. My heart began to fail me, but my 
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GENTLEMAN NEWTON. 13 





husband’s cheerful trust in God was unshaken. ‘ We are not for- 
gotten,’ he would say ; ‘ better times will come, though for a while 

we may be tried. Seed-time and harvest stand on God’s own 

promise. He may punish our ingratitude and thoughtlessness of 

His mercies by one year’s scarcity ; but His loving smile generally 

returns the next year in the abundance that follows. There is 

good in all things if we could, or rather would see it.’” 

* What a comfort it must have been to you to have heard him 
reason in this manner!” said Mrs. Courtney ; “many men would 
have been irritable and impatient.” 

“It was a greater comfort to observe how well his words and 
his actions agreed,” replied Mrs. Newton, earnestly. “ He ‘had 
never at any time been put out of temper by the weather; come 
what might he had always said, ‘ God, who knows all things, knows 
what weather is really best for us; the wisdom that made the 
world can certainly sustain it.” Alas! I was less trustful, I’ fear, 
than he: yet it was not for my own sake; no! I do not plead guilty 
to that offence ; but it was for his, that the forbidden thought for the 
morrow gave me uneasiness. A second bad lambing season, a second 
failure of the hay, was a trial to him as well as to me; and when 
I heard him sigh in his sleep, or when, being himself awake, he 
thought I was sleeping, I felt sick at heart. ‘The weather, how- 
ever, became settled, and there was a promise of an abundant 
harvest. ‘The wheat on our farm was the admiration of the parish. 
Our worst fears were gone. I had appeared cheerful before, only 
that I might not damp his cheerfulness; but now my heart and 
my looks agreed.” 

She paused for a few moments. “It was Sunday evening,” 
resumed she ; ‘‘my husband asked me to walk with him to look 
at the wheat. What a beautiful sight it was! ‘The ears were so 
bold and upright, so luxuriant and strong, that they seemed 
proudly to refuse to bend to the light breeze that blew over them. 
We stood gazing with delight. ‘ And this is only a sample of the 
whole,’ said my husband, putting some grains into my hand. 
‘ We shall not make a fortune,’ and he smiled; ‘but 1 do trust we 
shall more than recover the losses of the spring. In another week, 
I hope, all will be reaped and housed.’ 

“It was very sultry throughout the night. For some hours the 
next morning the sun shone fiercely, but at noon the sky was overcast 
—the air was oppressive, almost stifling, and heavy clouds came 
up against the wind. Now a breeze sprung up, and then a dead 
calm followed. The cattle lifted their heads to the sky, and gave 
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a low moan, while the birds cleft the air with hasty wing. I fore- 
told a storm; but my husband differed from me, and he left me 
after dinner, assuring me he had no apprehension of a tempest, 
that it was only heat. 

* An hour passed, the gloom increased; I opened the doors, 
for I could scarcely breathe, and the poor poultry in the yard 
seemed to suffer like myself. Suddenly a flash of lightning, so 
vivid that everything seemed in a blaze, followed instantly by a 
tremendous peal of thunder, made me start with terror. The 
maid, who was with me, uttered a loud shriek. I was about to 
reprove her, when another flash, another peal succeeded, which 
shook the house to its foundation. ‘The wind rose furiously ; then 
rain and hail followed, the last prevailing. Such was the force of 
the wind, the size of the hailstones, that soon every pane of 
glass in the windows was shivered—the roar of the thunder, the 
violence of the gale, the repeated flashes of lightning that enveloped 
every object, the crashing of the glass, were terrific. I fell on my 
knees, and buried my face in my apron. My husband, the cattle, 
the crops—what might be the consequence to all? Nothing—no 
one could brave such a tempest ; I attempted several times to go 
to the door to look out, but it was impossible, and in an agony of 
suspense and terror I watched the abating of the storm. 

“ At length it seemed to be subsiding. I put on my bonnet, 
resolved to face the rain, which was still falling in torrents, when I 
saw my husband staggering towards the house. I met him; the 
first glance of his countenance took away from me all speech and 
motion. ‘God be merciful to us!’ cried he; ‘the wheat! the 
wheat! what can stand against fury like this!’ I tried to comfort 
him with hopes I did not entertain, and as soon as it was possible 
we hurried to the field to ascertain what damage had been done. 
Oh! what a sight was there. Only a few straggling ears, shorter 
than the others, were standing; the rest had been cut off by the 
hail, and pieces of ice, as clean as they could have been by the 
scythe. We uttered a cry. In a few moments my poor Thomas 
looked on the devastation before him without uttering a word; 
then, stooping down, he took up a handful of dripping ears, gazed 
on them with a woful glance, and burst into tears. ‘We are 
ruined,’ sobbed he. ‘Was I too proud? too confident?’ and he 
wrung his hands with anguish. 

Oh, say not that age can wither the heart, or years efface the 
memory of the past! not a feature of that fearful scene was for- 
gotten, and grief was as fresh as when it was first awakened, The 
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fond woman wept, nor did she weep alone. The silent sympathy 
of her auditors had the effect of soothing her; and she persisted 
in finishing her narrative. 

“My poor husband but too surely told the truth—we were 
ruined. One misfortune followed another; our means were 
exhausted ; our landlord was inexorable; he would listen. to no 
prayers; he distrained for rent; everything belonging to us was 
sold; we were left homeless, pennyless, and hopeless.” 

“ But where was Lady Luton ?” asked Miss Milman. 

**Gone to her rest some years before this,” replied she; “and 
my lord had died only the year before, or we should not have 
known the trouble we did. But what a pattern was my poor 
husband to me, to all! He never breathed a murmur, nor uttered 
a complaint. ‘It is God’s will,’ said he; ‘and what He wills is 
best. If He does not order such trials, He permits them ; and it 
is our duty to submit. I have got health and strength, and let 
the worst come that may, I can go out to daily work.” The worst 
(lid come, and to this life my poor Thomas was reduced. He 
never wanted employment, for all respected him; but he never 
really looked up again, and the labour was too aa for him. 
He fell away, and at the end of the third year, I laid him in his 
grave. 

“T had however foreseen what was hanging over me, and had 
spared no effort to provide myself against the hour, as my yearning 
heart desired. Buried by the parish, or not respectably! the 
thought was agony. I parted with my best gown and shawl, 
and, indeed, with everything I could spare, or that I thought was 
no longer proper for me to wear; and I literally lived on bread 
and water. My poor husband would remark that I grew thin, 
but I told him, and told him truly, that I was well. Well, 
indeed, in body, but sick, very sick at heart. Oh! what a pang 
it cost me to add penny to penny to my store, knowing the purpose 
for which it was intended. Sometimes I wept bitterly ; sometimes 
a hope arose that I was deceiving myself, that his constitution was 
stronger than I thought; that he might rally. But no, no! the heart 
has eyes of its own, aud they are keen to read what others over- 
look. I had judged too truly. He was, however, spared a long 
illness. Ile was reaping; the sun was powerful, and he fainted. 
On coming to himself, he found he could work no longer. He 
crawled home: ‘I will go to bed,’ said he; after he had sat a few 
minutes. ‘To rise no more from it,’ thought I; but 1 little 
imagined he was so near his end as it proved. He had fallen 
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asleep after some restless hours; I had not gone to bed, but was 
sitting by him. The church clock struck five ; he started, opened 
his eyes, and seeing me dressed,—‘ Is it so late?’ said he; and 
he tried hastily to raise himself, fell back—gasped for breath, gave 
a’ faint struggle, and I stood by the corpse only of the best, the 
dearest of husbands. 

“TT shall be better now,” said she, wiping her eyes; “it is a 
good while since I shed so many tears as these, they have already 
relieved my heart. The drops that the memory of past woes brings 
forth are not like the tears which are shed when woe is fresh— 
the bitterness of anguish is in these, a healing balm in those. I 
took out my store. What was my surprise (for I had never 
counted the amount, that was more than I could do) to find that 
I had nearly sufficient for my sad purpose! It was a decent 
funeral, and recollection of the means I had used to make it what 
it was soothed and comforted me. And I was comforted, for God 
who has made our heart quick to feel woe, has made it quick, too, 
to receive consolation. The grief we think we are cherishing, has 
often escaped us before we are aware. 

* But all was altered now. I was alone—the saddest word in 
this world’s catalogue of woes. Fresh trials came on. For a little 
time I managed to support myself tolerably; but poor living 
brought me very low, and at last 1 was obliged to apply to the parish 
for aid. Oh! it was not pride—it was no murmuring spirit that 
made me weep over the first loaf I received; for in that very 
moment I thanked God that He had fed me in the wilderness of 
my sorrows, But what am I doing?” exclaimed she, checking 
herself—“ engrossing all the conversation, and, what is worse, 
talking only of myself.” 

“We can but rarely talk much of ourselves,” replied Miss 
Milman, “ either to our own advantage, or to that of others, 
Happily, however, there are cases, like your own, when the faithful 
relation of the past benefits both the relater and the listener. But 
how are you able to keep up this neat and comfortable appearance?” 

“ My eyesight, which was always good, has not failed me,” 
returned she; “I knit for my neighbours, mend and make, 
too.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Courtney; “there is not a more 
useful creature in the village. All claim the aid of Mrs. Newton; 
and, without ever seeming in a hurry, or oppressed by her 
neighbours’ calls, she refuses no one.” 

“Then I am sure she is punctual,” said Miss Milman, smiling, 
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and in a low voice; “those who are deficient in this respect 
are always in a hurry.” 

* Oh Louisa!” exclaimed Mrs. Cision I, reproachfully. 

“ And my neighbours are very good to me,” said Mrs. Newton. 
* All in. their way are ready to do me a kindness—Oh! I have 
much to be grateful for! One will bring me a few potatoes ; 
another, a cabbaze 4 ; others, something else acceptable. Mrs, 
Hart, whose husband occupies the farm we once held, never comes 
to see me without a little butter, or some wheat and milk, and, 
what is a great treat, a few new-laid eggs.” 

“ But these are trifles,” observed Mrs. Courtney. 

“Nothing that marks kindness in the giver,” replied Mrs. 
Newton, promptly, “should be looked upon as a trifle; nor is any 
gift a trifle to them who depend on others for everything—and it 
is sweet, very sweet, to feel that we are not overlooked or for- 
gotten.” 

** You are not unhappy then, I am sure,” said Miss Milman. 

“Unhappy!” repeated she, with animation. “Oh no! I have 
too much cause to be grateful to allow me ever to be sad. Ah! 
my dear young lady, happiness does not depend on outward cir- 
cumstances, but on the manner in which we are affected by 
them.” 

“True,” replied Miss Milman; “ but will not thought of the 
past intrude and necessarily waken pain ?”’ 

“Had Ia right to choose my own condition?” answered she. 
“Do I not know that it is ‘God who putteth down one and setteth 
up another,’ as He sees fit? I never therefore draw comparisons 
between the past and the present, lest I should waken a feeling of 
discontent. I know whose I am, whose precious blood has given 
me the hopes I entertain, and I find, in resignation to my lot, all 
that that lot has deprived me of.” 

“ But if you had only—” began Mrs. Courtney. 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Mrs. Newton, “the desire of the 
only one thing to be obtained, would make me regardless probably 
of all that I really enjoy. He who is wisest, kindest, gives to every 
one as He sees best for them ; and trust in Him, faith in His word 
and promise that He will never leave or forsake us, leaves no void, 
no craving in the heart that calls for gratification.” 

“Oh, here is George!” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, rising to 
meet him. 

“T hope I have not detained you too long,” said Mr. Courtney, 


as he entered; “at all events you have had time to rest. Here 
VoL. IY. c 
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Mrs. Newton, these are some of Wood’s choice apples. To tell 
the truth, they were given to you, Emily; but they will make our 
good old friend, a nice pudding, and the codlings and cream will 
be in reserve for you another day. No thanks, for to be honest 
with you, Mrs. Newton, I have no wish to carry the apples home”— 
he turned to Miss Milman—‘‘a shabby way this of making a 
present, you will think, I fear; but am I the only one, do you 
suppose, who, under the mark of generosity, consults his own con- 
venience ?” 

-“T shall not answer that question too nicely,” replied she ; “ when 
kindness is shown to me, I read the motive in the deed, and I 
have far too much pleasure in showing kindness to others, to 
examine minutely the cause that leads me to perform it. I love 
to think well of my fellow-creatures, and I am not desirous of 
thinking unnecessarily ill of myself.” 

They now took leave of Mrs. Newton. ‘The conversation 
of her visitors turned naturally upon her, as soon as they had 
quitted her door. Her words, her looks, her circumstances, all 
were canvassed ; but no remark, as too generally happens, was made 
to disparage her in the eyes of others, or to lessen the admiration 
that she had excited. 

“T knew you would be charmed with her,” said Mr. Courtney. 
“ But from what you tell me, she did not say a great deal about 
her husband’s brother, Robert, or, as he is styled in this neigh- 
bourhood, ‘Gentleman Newton.’ It shall be my part to introduce 
you to this individual, unless you learn his history from herself 
before you leave us. I will finish a memoir I made of him, from 
the materials with which she furnished me. I thought it a pity 
that they should be lost, for the narrative is capable of conveying 
a good lesson to many.” 

Miss Milman was not one of those persons who are so entirely 
engrossed by one subject, as to be incapable of entertaining a 
thought on any other. She listened with interest and attention to 
Mr. Courtney, though at the same time no beauty of scenery 
escaped her observation. 

“You are as fond of the country as ever, Louisa,” said Mrs. 
Courtney. ‘ Why do you not persuade your uncle to leave town, 
and reside near us? There is a house now vacant that would suit 
you exactly.” 

‘My uncle has been too long accustomed to London to like 
any other place,” replied she. ‘‘ How then could I propose ever 
to gratify my own taste at the expense of his?” 
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“But it is so natural to wish for one’s own gratification,” said 
Mrs. Courtney. 

“It is wiser to curb the first risings of our wishes,” returned 
Mr. Courtney ; “our wishes are like the busy insects of summer. 
They are intruders on our enjoyment, and once allowed to settle, 
have sufficient venom in their sting to give us greater annoyance 
than a more serious wound. Rely upon it—true happiness consists 
in contentment.” 

“ Granted,” replied she; “but it is possible to wish for many 
things, and yet be contented with what we have.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed her companions. 

“Tf you doubt it,” cried she, “ I will prove it.” 

* Oh, not now,” said Miss Milman. ‘Let me enjoy this view. 
Oh, Emily! if 1 cannot live in the country like you, I may be 
grateful for the power to feel its beauties so truly as I do.” 

“ There is nothing wanting here,” said Mrs. Courtney, “ but a 
nice little pony-chaise. It would be delightful to drive through 
our lanes—they are so lovely.” 

“But walking through them must be very pleasant, too,’ 
returned Miss Milman. 

Certainly,” replied she. “Only, when one is tired, or not 
exactly in the humour to walk, a pony-chaise would be so very 
charming—now, would it not, George?” and pressing his arm, she 
looked into bis face. 

«So you say,” replied he, ‘‘ while I as often say we can do very 
well without it, at least for the present. We are both good 
walkers, and the most exquisite scenery is within our reach without 
any extraordinary exertion. When, perhaps, you have learnt to 
be punctual, you shall have one. In the meantime—that is 
while bad habits prevail—it would answer very little purpose, if 
half the time we have to spare for a drive were to be consumed in 
waiting till you are ready, wasting too the time of the servant, and 
tiring the patience of the pony.” 

“A bargain! a bargain!” cried Mrs. Courtney. ‘“ Louisa 
you are witness, the pony-chaise is to be mine when—” 

“When you have learnt to’ be as punctual as Miss Milman,” he 
said. As these words were spoken, they reached the little gate 
that separated the garden from the meadow, and all further 
conversation was dropped. 

Time passed pleasantly away. A month had elapsed almost 
before any one had noticed its flight. Nothing could have been 
more simple, more monotonous, as the world would estimate them, 
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than the enjoyments afforded at Leehurst Rectory. They were, how- 
ever, rational and innocent; good taste and intellectual persuits 
left no vacuity to cause restlessness, nor to create wearisomeness. 
Mrs. Courtney had made no great advance in the art of punctuality, 
though she certainly took some pains to merit the commendation 
of Miss Milman. She herself was well satisfied with her improve- 
ment, for she measured it not by the actual progress she had 
attained, but by the efforts she had made to accomplish the end 
desired. ‘The irksomeness of the task was, in fact, much more felt 
by her, than the necessity which existed to call it forth. The 
hour of parting, painful to all, arrived ; the last adieu, the last 
look, was interchanged. The visit had been to each most gratify- 
ing; to Miss Milman, the pleasure had been complete; it would 
have been equally so to Mrs. Courtney, according to her own decla- 
ration, if her dear Louisa would have consented to remain with 
her only one week longer. 
: [Zo be continued. | 


CURIOSITIES OF DIPLOMACY.—No. I. 


At this moment (April, 1855,) the interest attached to diplomacy 
is inferior only to that felt in the progress of our arms; and let 
war cease when and how it will or may, it is diplomacy that must 
reconcile the contending parties, readjust the map of Europe, 
and restore and guarantee the blessings of peace. It would have 
been well if the timely assembling of a European congress could 
have prevented the calamities which for many months have been 
agonising the heart of every man of feeling; but every day war 
is leading to such congress, every battle, with cannon, musket, 
rifle, bayonet, and sabre, is bringing us the nearer to the settle- 
ment which must be made by tongue and pen, and the arts and 
resources of diplomacy. 

The reader may, therefore, be interested and amused by a few 
gleanings and stories bearing on this point. The work we shall 
chiefly use is that of M. de Wicquefort, which, though written at 
the close of the seventeenth century, is still an authority of great 
weight, as well in the most serious matters, as in ceremonials, 
trifles, and etiquette. The author was privy councillor to the 
Duke of Brunswick and Luxemburg-Zell, &c. The title of the 
book is ‘The Embassador and his Functions, to which is added 
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an Historical Discourse concerning the Election of the Emperor 
and the Electors.” The English translation, by John Digby, a 
relative of the Lord Digby of that day, was published in a 
stately folio in the year 1716: it contains five hundred and seventy 
pages in double column, in smaller type and in much closer 
register than was usual with folios. There is therefore in it a 
vast quautity of reading, and, no doubt, much that nobody reads 
now-a-days, when ceremonies are simplified and etiquette and 
precedence abridged in every European court. It may be that 
we are all running rather too much into a starch republican 
simplicity, and that as many obstructions, quarrels, and other 
evils may arise out of too little, as formerly proceeded from too 
much ceremony ; but this is not the place to work out such an 
hypothesis. 

Our learned, punctilious, exact Brunswick privy councillor, 
opeus his book by lamenting, that when he wrote hardly anybody 
knew what diplomacy was, or what was really and fully meant by 
the word ‘‘embassador.” We apprehend that the same complaint 
of general ignorance might be raised now, more than a century 
and a half after the publication of his book. 


“There is no doubt to be made,” says M. de Wicquefort, “but the 
knowledge of that part of the public right, which treats of embassadors 
and foreign ministers, is very necessary, and yet it must be acknowledged 
that there is nothing so universally unknown. There is not any kingdom 
or state that does not make use of them, yet, nevertheless, there is hardly 
anybody that knows what an embassador is; that is to say, what are the 
qualities that form him, the rights and privileges he enjoys, what civilities 
are due to his character, and what are the proper functions of his employ- 
ment. I have therefore often wondered that there has not yet appeared 
any perfect treatise on that subject, and that among so many learned men 
who have made politics their chief study, and even among so many great 
men who have distinguished themselves in embassies, there is not any one 
who has thought fit to oblige posterity so far as to present it with a work 
by so much the more useful, as an embassador is a minister which the 
state cannot be without; and at*the same time the rights and privileges 
of embassy are the most illustrious marks of sovereignty.” 


Ceremony, as we have hinted, is, in the eyes of our-author, a 
very important and essential part of diplomacy. He goes on to 
complain that so little has been done or written to form an accom- 
plished ambassador or minister in this respect.. He says— 

** The very masters of ceremonies, an. ’ oductors of ambessadors, have 
been so remiss and negligent, that except Mr. John Finet, master of the 
ceremonies in England (who has left memoirs of what passed at the court 


of London, while he discharged the functions of introductor there), not one 
has been willing to do that good office to his successor. M. Girault, who 
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is an assistant or lieutenant to the introductors at the court of France, is 
beyond all doubt the man, who, of all the officers, best understands this 
employment. He holds it from father to son, and not being a half-yearly 
attendant, as the introductors are, it is impossible but he must be very 
knowing. He is, moreover, a very worthy, and very able man, and yet he 
has not hitherto been prevailed upon to bestow a little application, to 
draw up memoirs that might regulate the ceremonial in all the other 
courts of Europe. In the second volume of that great work, the 
‘Ceremonial of France, are to be found some remarks that the Count de 
Brulon and M. de Berlize have made relating to the time they lived in ; 
but then there is but a few of them, and even they are imperfect and 
have neither series nor order.” 


It was a main object with M. Wicquefort in writing his folio, to 
complete these remarks, to systematize this knowledge, and, as it 
were, to codify ceremonial and etiquette. It will be seen from 
the next extract, that he composed his volume under difficult and 
painful circumstances. 


“TI do not promise here a treatise where there shall be nothing wanting ; 
as well because the matter itself is endless, as because that this work 
coming forth during the tediousness of a very rigid and insupportable 
captivity, it is impossible but there must almost everywhere appear some 
tokens of the uneasiness of my mind, as well as of the infirmities which 
are common to all men, and which I readily acknowledge to be very great 
in myself.* During the time of my solitude, I had no other conversation 


* Poor Wicquefort was more than once in trouble and in prison. His 
early history is involved in some obscurity ; but it appears that he was 
the son of a Dutch merchant, and born at Amsterdam in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. While quite young he settled himself in France, 
and, having directed his study to politics, he soon made himself a name and 
reputation. The Elector of Brandenburg appointed him his resident at 
Paris, where he remained many years. He gave great offence to the 
French court by enlivening his diplomatic correspondence with private 
anecdotes about Louis XIV., and his too great intimacy with the nieces 
of Cardinal Mazarin. The Cardinal-minister demanded his recall. So 
soon as his successor had arrived at Paris, he received orders to quit 
France immediately; but as, under different pretexts, he deferred his 
departure from day to day, he was arrested and thrown into the Bastile. 
On his liberation from that state prison, he was conducted by an armed 
escort to Calais, where he embarked for England. Proceeding from 
London to the Hague, he found a zealous patron in the celebrated 
Pensionary J. de Witt. He also contracted a great intimacy with the 
French ambassador at the Hague, M. d’Estrades, at whose-table he is said 
to have dined nearly every day, and to have drunk like a Knight Templar 
or like a true Dutchman. He was now resident of the Duke of Brunswick- 
Zell, and, through the patronage of the de Witts, he was also interpreting 
secretary to the States of Holland, and national historiographer. He 
wrote several works in the most patriotic strain to encourage his country- 
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than that of some few of my books (which I obtained, as it were, as alms 
from the fiscal), nor any other diversion than that of reading. The 
study of modern history has in all times made part of my occupation, 
wherein I took pleasure to remark those passages which might be useful 
to my purpose.” 


A good portion of these historical passages are exhibited as 
examples, and intended to show all future ambassadors, ministers, 
envoys, and diplomatic agents whatsoever, how they are to act under 
different given circumstances ; how to support the dignity of their 
sovereigns ; and how to exact from others, and to practise them- 
selves, all the punctilios of the most rigid ceremonial. Our 
learned and laborious privy councillor also sets forth the 
exemptions, immunities, privileges, and advantages that the law 


— : gee 
men in their struggle with France, and he thus contributed not a little 
to save Holland from the victorious arms of Louis XIV. 

But his attachment to the de Witt party excited the animosity of the 
Orangeists, and he was accused of having communicated to the English 
ambassador at the Hague (Williamson), the contents of some important 
papers which had been submitted to him by the States for translation. 
He was arrested in March 1676, and in the following month of November 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. In his prison, besides the 
great work which we have before us, he composed a memoir, to prove 
that in his quality of resident of the Duke of Brunswick-Zell, he was not 
subject to the tribunals of Holland, and that the treatment he had 
received was contrary to the law of nations and the privileges of diplomatic 
agents. This memoir was sent by his son to the congress of Nimeguen ; 
but the plenipotentiaries there assembled did nothing in favour of the 
unfortunate Wicquefort. But for the tenderness and ingenuity of one of 
his daughters, who deceived his vigilant gaolers, he might have died in 
prison. On his escape, he sought an asylum at the court of the Duke of 
Brunswick-Zell; but annoyed and disgusted at finding that that prince 
would do nothing to reinstate him, he abruptly quitted the court and 
retired to the environs of Zell, where he died on the 23rd of February 1682 
at a very advanced age. To a vast deal of natural wit, he added instruc- 
tion and learning. He knew nearly all the languages of Europe, and could 
both write and speak those he knew with facility. _ He appears, however, 
to have been rather too much of the bon vivant, and to-have been deficient 
in prudence. He did a great deal of literary work, and most of his books 
were exceedingly popular at the time of their production. His greatest 
work of all (the one before us) was first published at the Hague, in 168], 
under the title of ‘The Embassador and his Functions.’ It has been 
frequently reprinted. He was the contemporary and friend of Grotius, 
Heinsius, Vossius, and others of the eminent publicists of the seventeenth 
century. His Christian name was Abraham. He is sometimes con- 


founded with another diplomatist, Joachim de Wicquefort, who appears 
to have been his brother or cousin. 
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of nations. bestows upon ambassadors, ministers -plenipoten- 
tiary, &c. &e. 


“T know very well,” says he, “that all that I can say will never be able 
to make this a science that has its mathematical principles, or that is 
founded on demonstrative reasons, upon which certain and infallible rules 
may be made; but, however, 1 think I can reduce all my discourse to 
maxims, wherein will be found something that comes very near to a moral 
infallibility.” 

It is to be hoped that the worthy man found some consolation 
in his captivity by believing himself infallible, though only in such 
matters as ceremonials. A Hatti-Scherif of an old Sultan, a 
Ukase of the Tzar, nay, a Bull of a Pope of the fourteenth century, 
can scarcely be more solemn than some of Wicquefort’s decisions 
as to who is to walk first—who to take the right hand and who 
the left—who to be first seated, or who to wear his hat at court 
and who not. The curiosities of diplomacy (and of this book) 
are to be chiefly found in these or similar examples, of which we 
propose to quote some of the most curious. 

Our author very wisely leaves the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to themselves; for although those two great peoples and other 
nations of antiquity frequently employed envoys and legates, they 
had nothing that strictly answered or corresponded to what we 
moderns mean by the term ambassador. He says— 

“The word emb wssador, embassiadore, or embaxador, is derived from the 
Spanish embiar, which signifies to send; so that one may say, that an 
embassador is a public minister, dispatched by a sovereign prince to 
some foreign potentate or state, there to represent his person by virtue 
of a power, letters of credence, or some commission that notifies his 
character. I am sensible this definition has not all the parts of which it 
ought to be composed ; but as the school does not extend its jurisdiction 
to the matter I am at present treating of, so I do not think I am obliged 

*to subject myself to its laws and rules. . . . . I shall be contented 
to say here, that nobody can doubt that an embassador is a public 
minister; as, on the other side, nobody can be ignorant that every public 
minister is not an embassador, but that it is necessary he have the 


character of representative, without which he must take his place among 
the ministers of the second order.”* 


All other ministers, as plenipotentiaries (if they have the repre- 


* Au ambassador is considered personally to represent the emperor, 
king, queen, sovereign state, or head of the state by whom he is accredited 
and sent. Thus an insult offered to an ambassador is considered as an 
insult direct to his sovereign, &c. The pope’s nuncio, as Wicquefort 
remarks, has not the quality of ambassador. It appears that the pope, 


who claims to be the representative of St. Peter, cannot be represented by 
any one, 
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sentative character), envoys, residents, agents, commissioners, 
secretaries of embassies, and even the secretaries of ambassadors, 
who, in the absence of their masters, or during the intervals of 
embassies, are charged with the management of affairs at any court, 
are also regarded as public ministers, and as such enjoy the protection 
of the law of nations in its full extent ; but these functionaries must 
not expect the same deferences, courtesies, and civilities as are paid 
to that grandest of all diplomatic personages—a real, full, complete 
ambassador. Our learned privy councillor nicely defines how 
much civility is to be expected and exacted by a minister plenipoten- 
tiary —how much by an envoy—how much by a secretary of embassy 
—and how much (or rather how little) by the simple secretary of an 
ambassador. Even in our own days there have been diplomatists 
who, involved in serious disputes with their colleagues or with the 
ministers of the court to which they were accredited, have 
anxiously turned over the pages of old Wicquefort, to see how the 
question of right stood, or to ascertain the precise amount of 
ceremonial to which they were entitled. We are sorry to add 
that though our privy councillor claimed a moral infallibility, and 
though his maxims are most clearly and definitely laid down, 
these gentlemen not unfrequently would question the infallibility, 
give different interpretations to the maxims, and continue their 
quarrels, just as if Wicquefort had never lived or written his 
‘Complete Embassador.’ But this is to be considered as the 
perversity of poor frail human nature. 

On another very ticklish point our author is no less clear and 
explicit. It has often happened that where the different ambas- 
sadors at a court went on smoothly enough, terrible jealousies, 
controversies, and quarrels were got up by their wives, Mesdames 
les Ambassadrices. And what is an ambassadress? They are 
of two sorts. But let us listen to our privy councillor. 


“The quality of embassadress is of a much later date than that of embas- 
sador. The word /egatus is masculine, and the same laws which prohibit 
women the exercise of public offices, debar them also of this employ, 
which men of the greatest ability have much ado to discharge worthily. 
Indeed, formerly, when all embassies were extraordinary, and lasted no 
longer than was necessary for transacting the affairs to be negotiated, 
embassadors did not take their wives along with them, so that an embas- 
sadress was altogether an unheard-of thing. Margaret of Austria, aunt to 
the Emperor Charles V., Louisa, mother of Francis I., Eleonora, his queen, 
Mary, Queen of Hungary, and Margaret, Duchess of Alencon, sister to the 
said King Francis, have all negotiated and executed treaties; but then, 
they were assisted by able ministers, and they had a quality much above 
even that of embassadress. The Marshalless of Guebriant was the first 
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lady, and the only one, if I mistake not, that has had this quality annexed 
to her own person, and she may, perhaps, be the last. When, therefore, 
I speak of an embassadress, I would be understood to speak of the wife of 
an embassador, who is the person that makes her enjoy the protection of 
the law of nations, which is unacquainted with the quality or rank of 
embassadress. The English lady, of whom Philip de Comines makes so 
delightful an history, had neither character nor quality ; but after what 
he relates of the ability of this fair creature, it must be owned that if she 
was not an embassadress, she knew perfectly well how to discharge the 
functions of one. To the history. The Earl of Warwick was, of all the 
English noblemen, he who had most contributed to the undoing of 
Henry VI, to the ruin of the house of Lancaster, and to the setting up 
the House of York, in the person of Edward [V. The Earl afterwards 
incurred Edward's displeasure irreconcilably ; so that not thinking him- 
self safe in England, he took shipping in order to retire to his government 
of Calais, taking with him the Duke of Clarence, who was his son-in-law, 
and brother to King Edward. The Earl, making a stop near that port, 
Vauclerc, his lieutenant in the government of Calais, who had been 
placed there by himself, fired upon his ship, and forced him to put to sea 
in order to land in Normandy, in the French king’s dominion. King 
Edward was so well pleased with Vauclerc’s proceeding, that he made 
him governor-in-chief of Calais ; but being informed afterwards, that this 
new governor kept up a correspondence with the Earl, he began to distrust 
him, as well as to be uneasy at the refuge Louis XI. gave to the exiles. 
What most disturbed him was to see his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
engaged in the party of their common enemies, against the interest of 
their dynasty. To make Clarence sensible of the ill consequences thereof, 
Edward made use of a lady, who, under the pretence of going to the Earl 
of Warwick on the part of his private friends, procured herself a passage 
at Calais, and afterwards met with protection and favour in France. She 
outwitted Vauclerc (the double-dealing governor), and so artfully repre- 
sented to the Duke of Clarence that certain ruin would attend him if he 
adhered to the Earl (because the Earl was going to marry his youngest 
daughter to the Prince of Wales, son of the dethroned Henry VI.), that 
he promised to declare for the King his brother, as soon as ever he had 
the least favourable opportunity, aud could do it with success to their 
inutual advantage ; aud accordingly he did so, in the first engagement. 
Clarence, with all his men, with the White Rose of York over their 
gorgets, and colours flying, deserted from his father-in-law, Warwick, and 
went over to his brother Edward, in the neighbourhood of Coventry, 
several days before the decisive battle of Barnet, in which Warwick was 
defeated and slain, and thereby secured to his house the sceptre, which 
otherwise was just returning to the house of Lancaster, which by that 
projected marriage was going to reascend the throne. The most accom- 
plished embassador could not have done more than this fair English 
lady.” 


Philip de Comines, although he was well acquainted with her, 
does not tell us who this lady was: he merely designates her “as 
a lady of quality,” and adds, that she was in the service of the 
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on 


Duchess of Clarence. The English translator says that the lady 
was Isabel Neville, the Earl of Warwick’s eldest daughter, and 
wife to the Duke of Clarence ; but this is absurd and altogether 
inconsistent with Comines’s narrative. The amusing memoir 
writer and cunning old statesman, who learned his diplomacy and 
all the rest of his state-craft in the service of the astute Louis XI, 
thus comments on the performances of the secret, unacknowledged 
ambassadress :— 


‘*Certes, this lady was no fool, nor blab of her tongue ; and being allowed 
the liberty of visiting her mistress the Duchess of Clarence, she for that 
reason was employed in this secret service rather than a man. Vauclerc, 
the governor, was a cunning man, and jealous enough, yet this lady was 
too much for him; she wheedled him, hoodwinked him and the rest of 
them, and carried on her intrigues till she had effected the utter ruin of 
the Earl of Warwick and all his faction. For which reason it is no shame 
for persons in the situation of the Karl of Warwick to be suspicious, and 
keep a watchful eye over all comers and goers ; but it is a great disgrace 
to be circumvented and outwitted, and to lose anything through one’s 
own negligence or credulity; nevertheless, our suspicions ought to be 
grounded on some foundation, and not to be entertained on every trivial 
occasion, for that is as bad the other way.” 


To return to ambassadresses, or the wives of recognised ambas- 
sadors. ‘These ladies appear to have been better treated in France 
than elsewhere. The Queens of France allowed them the honours 
of the tabouret, or of sitting on a stool in the royal presence. 


“ But,” says Wicquefort, “it is but little more than fifty years that the 
queen allows them the stool. The Marchioness of Mirabel, whose 
husband was embassador from Spain, was the first to whom the queen, 
who was a Spaniard herself, granted this honour, in the year 1621. 
The king consented thereto, provided the same honour was done to the 
embassadress of France at Madrid, where they are very reserved in 
reference to these kinds of civilities; but especially if a novelty is to be 
introduced. Bassompierre, who was at that time embassador extraordinary 
in Spain, offered to du Fargis to speak to the court about it, and to obtain 
the stool for the embassadress his wife ; but du Fargis thanked him, and 
told him he should find an opportunity and the means to procure himself 
that satisfaction ; as accordingly he did some time after.” 


In the year 1634, as the Count de Schauemburg, the Emperor 
of Germany’s ambassador to Spain, was passing through France, 
he desired that his lady might be permitted to pay her respects 
to the Queen. He had letters for the King, and his Majesty was 
graciously pleased to consider him, in France, as an ambassador 
extraordinary. The Queen sent her coach to the ambassadress, 
who, when she came to the palace at Chantilly was received, not 
at the door, but just at the bottom of the staircase, by the 
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Marchioness of Senecy, lady of honour to the Queen. After the 
regulated number of courtesies and reverences, the lady of honour 
ushered the ambassadress into a chamber, where they dined 
together; after which, she conducted her to the Queen, who 
ordered her the honour and accommodation of the tabouret, or stool. 
Presently the King came to the Queen’s apartment and embraced 
the ambassadress, having first caused her to be consulted whether 
she would like it, because it was not then the custom of Germany. 
In the following year (1635), the Queen of France received with 
the same civilities the Viscountess Scudamore, and did her the 
same honours: and on the 29th of April 1647 (the events to be 
narrated are so important that they demand chronological accu- 
racy), the wife of Corfitz Ulefelt, ambassador extraordinary from 
Denmark, received precisely the same civilities, and saw the Queen 
several times. Nay, she was even present at a court ball, and took 
rank and place among the duchesses. Happy Madame Corfitz 
Ulefelt ! 


“Madame de Ghent, who had accompanied her husband, who was chief 
of that solemn embassy which the States of the United Provinces sent 
into France, in the year 1660, having signified the passion she had to pay 
her respects to the queen, one of the introductors of embassadors, 
accompanied by M. Girault, assistant or lieutenant of the introductors 
(whom I have represented to be the man in the world that best under- 
stood the point of-etiquette and civilities), went to receive her at the 
house of the embassadors with the queen’s coaches, and conducted her 
into the antechamber, where she was received by the lady of honour, by 
the attiring lady, and the maids of honour. She had the stool given to 
her ; but the queen did not embrace her, as this is an honour reserved for 
princesses of the blood, She and her husband were two very handsome 
personages; and as they were both come of illustrious families, their 
carriage or deportment, that had something highly distinguished in it, 
made them much considered at court ; and Madame de Ghent went away 
much esteemed by the queen.” 


It appears that the preceding Dutch or United Provinces’ ambas- 
sadresses in France had been rather coarse and grotesque ladies, 
for their appearance at court (always on Shrove Tuesday, the 
last day of Carnival, and never on any other day) is said to 
have diverted the French courtiers as much as so many comic 
actresses could have done. One Madame de Groot, however, was 
regaled with a magnificent dinner, and served, while eating it, by 
the queen’s own officers. 


What follows is not at all calculated to flatter our national 
yanity, 
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‘ “Embassadrixes do not receive the-same civilities in England. The 
French think they do themselves honour in showing civility to others, 
and particularly to strangers: but this is what very few nations imitate 
themin. While the Mareshal de Cadenect or de Chaunes was in England, 
on the part of Louis XIIL, he and the Count de Tillieres were invited to 
a*ball and a great feast, to which the Countess of Buckingham, mother 
of the favourite, had invited all the beauties of the court. She gave the 
first place to the Marchioness of Buckingham, her daugher-in-law; the 
second to the Countess of Tillieres, and she took the third herself, to the 
great scandal of the other English countesses, who would have taken place 
of the French embassadrix. 

“Some days after, the Lord Viscount Doncaster gave a ball and made 
an entertainment also for the embassadors. The king, who would be 
present thereat, had his particular table, where sate the Prince of Wales 
on the king’s right hand, the embassador extraordinary on his left, and 
the embassador in ordinary at the end of the table. There was another 
for the lords and ladies, at which the Marchioness of Buckingham had the 
first place on the right side, a French nobleman the second, and the 
Countess of Tillieries the third. The Countess of Warwick had the first 
place on the left side, a French nobleman the second, and the Lady 
Doncaster the third, &c. The Countess of Dorset placed herself at the 
lower end of the table, below several ladies who would have made no 
difficulty to have yielded the upper hand to her: whether she did it 
out of gallantry, or because she would not immediately follow the French 
embassadrix, is uncertain, 

“ At the feast which was made in the year 1612, for the marriage of the 
Elector Palatine and the princess of England, the high chamberlain gave 
orders that the French embassadrix should be placed after the last 
countess, and before the first baroness; but the Viscountess of Effingham 
would not give place to the embassadrix, and chose rather to withdraw. 

“The honours that are done to strangers are no precedent, nor can 
have no consequence, especially when they are rather done to the quality 
than the person. In the year 1614, the wife of M. de Maris, embassador 
from France, having desired to pay her tespects to the queen, one of the 
substitutes of the master of the ceremonies, who also discharges the 
function of introductor, received her at the gate of Denmark House, 
where the embassadrix alighted out of her coach; and he led her into a 
chamber up one pair of stairs, where she rested herself a little. As soon 
as the queen was informed thereof, she sent thither the Countess of 
Arundel, and the Ladies Sidney and Southwell, ladies of the bed-chamber, 
with one of the maids of honout, to entertain the embassadrix, and to 
conduct her to atidience, One of the gentlemen in waiting coming to 
give notice that her majesty was in the presence chamber, and there 
expected the embassadrix, the ladies ¢onducted her thither: the high 
chamberlain received her at the chamber door, and the queen showed 
her great civilities, but she did not make her sit down. At her going 
away, the high chamberlain accompanied her as far as the guard-room, 
the ladies conducted her to the gallery of the first court, and the 
introductor led her to her coach. In civilities, it is, as in a great many 
other things, where if one has not all, one has nothing: though to speak 
the truth, they are but mere civilities. 
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“Embassadrixes have no share in the character, and nothing is their 
due but what cannot be refused to their sex. It is true, the King of 
France requires a particular respect to be paid to the wives of his embas- 
sadors, and that they be considered as embassadrixes ; that is to say, that 
extraordinary honours be done them: but as they are not regulated, I 
shall delay speaking to them till there is a new ceremonial made for that 
purpose. In the mean time, 1 shall take notice that at Munster, and at 
Osnaburg, the wives of the embassadors and of the ministers of the 
second order, observed in their visits the same rank and the same rules 
that the husbands took and observed among themselves. For which 
reason, when the Countess of Sannazzaro (whose husband had succeeded to 
Count Nerli, in the quality of plenipotentiary of Mantua) would have 


visited Madame Servien, after having visited Madame Lebrun, she was 
not admitted,” 


[ Zo be continued.) 


THE PUBLIC SCRIBE AND LETTER-READER. 


By far the most important individual—in his own opinion, if not 
in any one else’s—is Hadji Lupos, the public scribe and letter- 
reader of Alexandretta. Formerly, Alexandretta, with a popula- 
tion of only about 200 souls, boasted of three learned scribes or 
letter-writers, betwixt whom there existed the most bitter hatred 
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and rivalry; so much so that on more than one occasion, when 
under the influence of spleen, or not unfrequently of ardent spirits, 
they cominitted grievous assaults upon each other’s persons, tearing 
out handfuls of beard, eradicating nearly the whole of each other’s 
moustache, and stabbing one another in the excess of their irrita- 
tion with the luckily blunt-pointed nibs of their Oriental reed-pens. 

On such occasions, a fortnight’s imprisonment with hard labour, 
commencing and ending with fifty stripes on the soles of the feet, 
usually brought the belligerents to a proper sense of decorum ; 
and, with their respective and swollen feet wrapped in rags 
and handkerchiefs, they reappeared in public at the expiration of 
each term of imprisonment, mild as weak tea, and without a frac- 
tion of animosity remaining in their system. 

Thus the three waged war, became turbulent, suffered punish- 
ment, made up matters again, and returned to the ordinary 
routine of business; once in every three months going through 
the same process, till at last Hadji Abdallah, the oldest of the 
three scribes, underwent his last bastinadoing, and then died from 
the combined effects of this punishment and old age, much to 
the regret of his family, whom he supported in comparative 
affluence ; equally to the joy of the surviving two, who now looked 
upon each other as the only stumbling-blocks in the way to perfect 
enjoyment and honours. Hadji Batros was about the same age as 
Hadji Lupos, and seemed possessed, as far as human nature can 
discern, of equal chances of long life and health; both were 
attenuated, meagre individuals, just the men to resist the baneful 
effects of often agues—a species of skin-and-bone humanity which a 
strong burning fever would never condescend to notice, and be 
sure to pass over in contempt. The feuds between Batros and Lupos 
were incessant; at length, chance favoured Lupos, and installed 
him without fear of rivalry or opposition for many years to come. 
A very king of scribes at Alexandretta, Batros took it into his 
head one fine morning to start away on a fresh pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. He had been there already once in his infancy; but 
this second visit would, should he survive to return, secure him a 
double portion of honours. So he went, and by some misfortune or 
other, the boat was lost and all hands drowned ; and when tidings 
of this sad catastrophe reached our village, then every one had a 
kind word to say to the drowned scribe’s widow, even including Hadji 
Lupos himself, who, now that the obstacle had been removed, lost all 
animosity, and extended a hand and a few paras to help on the 
widow in buffeting with this world’s boisterous billows. 
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After this, Lupos was our solitay scribe and reader ; and, being 
aware of this fact himself, he increased his stature full three 
inches by a very stately turban, purchased a new ink-horn, cut 
three new reed-pens, bought a quire of paper, and took up his 
position, as head literate of the village, under a shady wall, where 
those who needed his services were compelled to go' and seek him ; 
for to continue visiting at people’s houses, or doing every man’s 
bidding, was now considered infra dig. The people had no one 
else to read or write for them, and so they needs must come to 
Lupos under the shade of the old wall, where clambered up a Wild 
vine, and out of whose stones a hardy fig-tree, oftentimes laden 
with fruit, had shot up and throve amazingly. 

Here, of a fine summer’s morning soon after sunrise, we were 
sure to find the scribe at his post ; and to watch operations was 
always a source of amusement to all idlers. 

First came the scribe’s little boy, laden with a carpet and 
cushions; these he deposited upon the stone bench under the afore- 
mentioned wall, which the scribe had, sans cérémonie, appropriated 
to himself. The carpet was tied round with a cord, as it contained 
all the writing materials; no hand but the hand of Lupos was 
permitted to undo the cord and arrange the carpet and its contents. 

Meanwhile the son collected twigs and dry sticks, and, under 
the lee of the wall and the stone bench, lit a small fire in a 
temporary fireplace built of three old bricks: here, when the fire 
was properly alight, he placed a small coffee-pot of water to 
simmer away and boil; and, having done this, the son ran home to 
acquaint his learned parent that so far all things were prepared 
aguinst his taking up his position for the day. 

As a great number of idle and mischievous boys, full of fun and 
frolic, despite often attacks of fever and ague, were daily spec- 
tators of all these early preparations, it is almost superfluous to 
state that on more than one occasion the owl-like dignity and 
gravity of old Lupos was outraged, and his wrath amazingly stirred 
up, by the pranks played off upon him by these irreverent youngsters. 

To put a handful of salt into the small coffee-pot, to upset a 
pepper-box into the same, or, worse than all, to mix the contents 
of a snuff-box with the boiling water; these were nuts to the 
mischievous, who watched and availed themselves of every possible 
opportunity for putting alloy into, and adulterating, the scribe’s 
early and otherwise refreshing cup of coffee. 

No cock upon his own dunghill, no turkey-cock assailed from 
all sides with hateful red slippers and tarboushes, ever strutted 
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with more dignity, or puffed and blew with greater importance, 
than did old Lupos every fine morning as he marched towards the 
seat of his arduous avocations, preceded by his son carrying a 
small tray, with coffee-cups, one tea-spoon, and a small canister 
full of pulverized coffee, himself being the bearer of his pipe, 
tobacco-pouch, and a mysterious small box which served as a bank 
of deposit during the daytime, wherein clients dropped small coins 
with purposely-mysterious airs, and causing as much chinking as 
possible, so as to delude the old scribe as to the amount of fee 
awarded him for his services. 

Those clients who came earliest found nothing in the box 
against which to rattle their solitary coin; and the result was 
usually a squabble about the fees. 

When there happened to be no immediate press of business, 
then old Lupos set to work, leisurely installing himself in his office 
for the day, finding time also to warn his son to carefully inspect 
the coffee-pot and its contents before inserting the coffee. Then 
the mischievous groups collected in the neighbourhood, peering out 
from behind walls or through old shutterless windows, dispersed in 
disappointment, after the day. ‘There was no chance that day of 
seeing the old scribe make rare faces, and bluster and punch his 
son’s head for swallowing an inconvenient portion of snuff with his 
coffee. And, mind you, it was more than half suspected in the 
village that Lupos’s own son, who ought to have known better, and 
looked as demure and dutiful as possible—I say it was more 
than whispered that he himself secretly delighted in, and cachinnated 
silently at, the horrible tricks so often played off upon his father. 
From this consideration it was admitted thatthe occasional 
cuffings he got were only just and equitable ; and though perhaps 
not merited on that particular occasion, they went to score off old 
accounts, or were set down as a balance against future pranks. 

Usually, however, especially in busy times like the summer, 
Lupos found half-a-dozen clamorous clients impatiently awaiting 
his arrival: then his importance increased twofold; and the air 
with which he acknowledged their morning civilities would have 
been edifying and instructive to a Russian ambassador. If any- 
thing, he walked to his post a step slower than usual; the more 
urgent the demand for his services the more dilatory was he 
in unfastening the knot which bound together the carpet and 
cushion and the implements of his daily avocation. It was no use 
blustering, no use imploring, no use threatening; Lupos never 
condescended to look round, much less to reply. Once a hasty 
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camel-driver, who grievously wanted to learn the contents of a 
letter he had received from his family in the interior of Armenia, 
and who had not received any news from them for a lapse of three 
years, started up in his impatience, and with a pocket-knife cut 
the cords asunder. 

Lupos looked like a thunderstorm at him, but never said a 
word: retying the bundle, he made his son shoulder it again and 
march back home. For a whole week he refused to read or write 
for any one in the village. Meanwhile the camel-driver, nearly 
rabid with anxiety and curiosity, had sent and gone in deputations 
at least fifty times a-day to Lupos’s hut ; but Lupos was nowhere to 
be found during the day, so that the camel-driver had to fold up 
his letter again, and take it back all the way to Aleppo, before he 
could find out one word of its contents. 

With this terrible specimen of the old man’s obstinacy before 
their eyes, they never dare to meddle or interfere with his proceed- 
ings. So Lupos leisurely unties the cord; having done this, he 
coils up the rope carefully, and hangs it to a certain twig in the 
fig-tree overhead. This done, the carpet is carefully unrolled, 
spread, and smoothed down; then the cushions are adjusted ; 
then Lupos takes off his red shoes and his turban, placing them on 
either side of his cushion. On his head he retains a white skull- 
cap, on his feet thin yellow under-slippers,“the most comfortable 
things imaginable for hot weather. Now Lupos divests himself 
of a heavy thick girdle and an equally heavy overcoat : the latter 
is spread for him to sit upon; the former, opened out and sus- 
pended from one side or other of the fig-tree, answers the purpose 
of an awning,.and protects him from the scorching rays of the 
morning and afternoon sun. 

After this, Lupos would climb-up to his perch, and, arranging 
himself comfortably in his seat, go through a quotation or so from 
the Koran (for old Lupos was a bigoted Turk), and then he would 
place the mysterious little méney-box close under his left elbow, 
first opening and looking into it to make sure that there were no 
stray paras left from yesterday’s amount of fees. Satisfied on this 
head, he would lock it again, to make sure that no pilfering fingers 
should diminish his earnings. This done, Lupos took his long 
brass ink-horn—the pride of his heart, the glory and the summit 
of his ambition—all carved over as it was with hieroglyphics and 
strange animals, and stranger birds; this he would contemplate 
finally for a few seconds ; then, opening the smaller end, he would 
shake out his three reed-pens and an old blunt pen-mender—a 
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half-penknife half-razor kind of instrument; then he would open 
the head of the ink-horn, which was usually as dry as a bone, and, 
steeping therein a moist sponge, he would dip the pens one after 
another into the sponge, and then examine the nibs; sometimes 
they needed a little mending, but generally they were corisidered 
fit for immediate service: and sometimes (when any opportunity 
had presented itself to his tormentors) the old scribe ‘would be 
plunged into grief at the discovery that by some, to him incom- 
prehensible means, a greasy matter or substance had been intro- 
duced into the ink, or rubbed over the pens, and it took him two 
good hours’ time to get these into anything like writing condition 
again. The pens and the ink-horn, having been prepared, were 
placed conveniently at hand on the carpet; the paper was next 
inspected, and smoothed over, and placed next to the ink; and 
upon the paper a huge pair of shears that would ornament 
a very king of tailors, and without which Oriental scribes are as 
much lost and useless as they are without pen, ink, or paper: the 
use of these shears we shall hereafter learn. Having arranged 
the paper, the tobacco-pouch and pipe and the tinder-box are 
next brought to light; but besides all these are some half-dozen 
square little tin pepper-boxes, all filled with various species of 
sand, which are used in lieu of blotting-paper, and the varieties of 
which graduate from ordinary sea-sand to steel-filings and gold 
and silver filings, used and paid for according to the rank and 
liberality of the parties for whom the letters are written and 
signed. Not that the signing, mind you, has anything to do with 
identifying a letter with a person, or that a written name could be 
brought up in a law court as testimony against or for the individual 
whose name is written: this is merely a formula, gone through by 
the scribe for the purpose of identifying the respective seals or 
signets which attested each letter, but many of which, especially 
amongst the poorer classes, were badly carved, and gave unintelli- 
gible-impressions: hence the scribe wrote over or above the affixed 
seals or signets the name of the person whose name or initials it was 
supposed to impress; very much upon the same principle that little 
boys write under mysterious hieroglyphics and scratches, “this is a 
house,” or “ that is a man ;” so that they themselves may be enabled 
on some future occasion to recognise these early delineations of art. 
I need not say that this practice of using rings and signets to seal 
letters is of very ancient date ; and as in the days of Pharaoh the 
ring was a token of office, placed upon the finger of Joseph, so down 
to the present hour officials and scribes in Turkey and the Last 
D2 
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are distinguished by the signet rings, which are more or less massive 
and costly, according to the rank and the position of the wearer. 

But to return to our scribe and his boxes of sand. When all 
these have been duly arranged by his side on the carpet, he dives 
into the recesses of a capacious pocket, and hauls out from thence 
a paper full of very old-fashioned and withered wafers, a little bit of 
sealing-wax, a score or two of musty old letters, and a well-thumbed 
edition of the Koran. 

Besides all these, after a good deal of fumbling, our scribe’s 
spectacles are brought forth, for Lupos is short or near sighted, and 
could not accomplish a scratch of the pen without the assistance of 
these invaluable adjuvants. 

These spectacles consist of only the two glasses and the connect- 
ing link between them. At all times the scribe’s voice has a very 
nasal twang; but when he has donned those glasses, then it is 
almost impossible to comprehend a single word that he says. 
They sit so funnily astride of his nose, and squeeze in the nostrils so 
terribly, that he keeps snuffling and breathing hard until he is 
again released from the torture of their pinch. 

Seeing that all things are at hand and properly arranged, our 
scribe leisurely fills his pipe, and calls upon his son to refresh him 
with a small cup of bitter strong coffee. Now clients press their 
claims of precedence upon him ; and an officious old woman, who has 
received a dirty greasy epistle from a pilgrim-son at Jerusalem, rushes 
off to the fire, seizes up a live coal, at the risk of injuring her fingers, 
and rapidly transfers it to the ready-filled pipe-bowl of the scribe. 

This act ingratiates her with old Lupos; and whilst he receives 
the letter from her hands, and cautiously scrutinizes the superscrip- 
tion, the sou serves the coffee in a small fingau, and the other 
clients range themselves round the seat of learning, squatting upon 
the ground for want of better accommodation, and swallowing up 
their own affairs in their curiosity to pry into those of their neigh- 
bours: they are all eyes and ears to know what the old woman’s 
son has got to say in his letter. Suddenly the old scribe, who has 
taken a hearty sip at his smoking coffee, starts up from his seat with 
extreme rage and misery depicted on his countenance, and squirts 
forth a continuous stream of salt water, snuff, and coffee. Those 
villanous boys have been at their pranks again, and before the son 
can bear the brunt of the scribe’s indignation, that small and 
demure individual has evaporated a loud shout of laughter, in which 
even the clients indecorously join ; proclaiming the discomfiture of the 
scribe, who sinks back upon his cushion, hot and exasperated, and 
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showering out hard epithets and harder threats against every man, 
woman, and child in the village. 

The old woman who owns the letter is the first to recover her 
composure, and make atonement for her rudeness in laughing by 
immediately blowing up the fire, and making a fresh and . excellent 
brew of coffee. This restores peace and good humour ; even the old 
scribe himself chuckles at the impudence and audacity of the 
roguish children, shaking his head, however, and threatening at 
intervals fearful visitations upon the beards of the grandfathers of the 
young miscreants, who upon so many occasions had victimized him. 
At last the work of the day commences in right-down earnest ; but 
by this time, as may be readily conceived, a vast deal of valuable 
time has been trifled away ; fully two hours have elapsed since the 
old scribe made his appearance before he breaks the first seal of the 
first letter placed within his hands. However, better late than 
never ; so, here goes. 

* Bismillah, &c. &c.; in the name of God, praises be to Allah,” 
&e. &c., so invariably commences our scribe, and every one present 
repeats the words after him; he then mutters over inaudibly, and 
for his own guidance, paragraph after paragraph, so as to make 
himself perfectly master of its contents before he blazons the 
same forth, pro bono publico. Idlers, attracted by innate inquisi- 
tiveness, have collected in little groups all around; the two men 
playing at backgammon on a stone bench at the other side of an 
archway, cease for a few minutes from the exciting interest of 
their game, to heed more attentively the still-more exciting recital 
of the scribe ; the rude camel-driver’s boy, who was trotting by on 
his donkey in search of stray camels, hauls up the willing animal 
against a shady wall, and listens, with earnest interest depicted in 
every feature, to the murmurings or consolations breathed by an 
absent stranger (vide illustration), through the medium of pen, ink, 
and paper to a fond-hearted mother. An old man, tottering upon 
his last legs and upon the very brink of the grave, pauses in his 
mental recitation of a few fervent prayers for mercy in the hour of 
need ; whilst his time-bedimmed eyes brighten up again with that 
eager curiosity which summer or winter, saving the hours of sleep, 
has never lain dormant, though other faculties have been palsied 
and become useless long since. Even the very camel, lounging out 
of the porch, seems instigated by the prevailing spirit of curiosity, 
and turns its half-closed eyes, peering inquisitively into the face of 
the old scribe ; possibly, for all the old scribe knows to the contrary, 
meditating a felony upon the luscious water melon which is half 
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concealed under Lupos’s heavy overcoat, and which melon is to serve 
him for meat and drink till close upon nightfall. 

By-and-by, in a loud and sonorous voice, wagging backwards 
and forwards on his seat the while, the scribe apprises the 
public of the contents of that very indifferently-written letter, com- 
menting ever and anon, as he progresses, on the want of learning 
in the individual unknown who penned the said letter, and not less 
often obliged to pause whilst his audience give utterance to an ex- 
clamation of surprise, sorrow, or joy; in which exclamation each 
respective individual endeavours to outrival in emphasis the 
mother and other parties most concerned in the said letter. 

As for the letter itself, there is not much in it that would edify 
you or me, or the generality of European readers; but it seems to 
have an intensely-absorbing interest upon our scribe’s native andi- 
ence. In the first place, the old woman’s son declares that he is 
happy to say that, escaping all perils by land and sea, he has reached 
the city of his pilgrimage in safety. This piece of intelligence is 
hailed with exclamations of delight, “ Ilhum dil Allah!” (God be 
praised!) and so forth. Even the very camel gives utterance to 
a low, guttural gurgling, which is immediately constructed into a 
favourable omen; and the donkey brays, whereat the donkey-boy 
inflicts sundry hard blows upon the poor harmless animal, to induce 
it to hold its peace and suffer the reading to proceed without inter- 
ruption. The next piece of intelligence is, that the pilgrim has been 
suffering from that old enemy the ague ; and upon this announce- 
ment the air is rent again with groans and sighs. The last is, that 
the pilgrim is sadly in want of money to enable him to reach home 
again, and hints that if his mother would sell the cow, funds could 
be raised, and the feat accomplished. 

Hereon a perfect Babel of confusion and argument ensues, the 
old woman tears her hair and rends her garments. How can she 
part with the cow, their only means of subsistence? Some advise 
her to sell it, some to do no such thing; all pretend to pity her; 
some to revile the son; others to deplore his ill health. In this 
state of uncertainty, confusion, and noise, more than half an hour 
is consumed ; finally the old lady pays her. fee and hobbles home. 
loudly declaring that nothing shall induce her to part with the cow, 
She barely reaches home, however, before she repents of this reso- 
lution : next morning the cow is sold, and the greater portion of the 
funds despatched by trusty hands to the prodigal. Perhaps he may 
come back and comfort her in her old age ; most probably he will 
spend the money and then ask for more: in any case she has the 
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benefit of this consoling reflection, viz., that she has done her duty 
as a mother; so God help her in her infirmities and wants, say we. 

The next office of our scribe is to write a letter for a young 
Turkish woman to her husband, who is an officer in the customs, 
and who has been absent from her nearly ten days, which the 
young wife considers to be a perfect age of time. 

None of the idlers disperse as yet; they are all too anxious to 
know what such a pretty girl will say in her letter; but if they ex- 
pected any love nonsense they are all sadly mistaken, for the wife 
pays her fee, and tells the scribe to write what he likes, so long as 
he tells the husband that she wants him home immediately. 

The scribe now singles out a sheet of paper, and seizing upon the 
shears he cuts off good two inches at either end, and a broad slice 
out of the breadth. None of the odds and ends of paper thus cut 
off are ever wasted ; they serve to make small account books, in 
which the scribe speculates, but for which he commands a very poor 
and insignificant sale. The paper, thus reduced to one-third its 
original size, is folded into the shape of a cocked hat, and then opened 
out again. The scribe cocks up one knee to answer as a writing- 
table, and placing the paper upon this, he forthwith commences a 
long string of Arabic compliments ; then he puts in what is requi- 
site; then he asks the wife whether he shall seal it with his own 
seal, and obtaining her consent, immediately affixes his signet to 
the bottom. The letter is finished, and occupies one of the corners 
into which the paper was folded. 

This being accomplished, the letter itself is folded and put into 
an envelope, duly directed and sealed, and so left with the scribe 
until some opportunity shall offer for forwarding it to the lady’s 
husband. 

More letters are read, more letters written; the old man and 
the camel, and the boy with a donkey, get tired and satiated with 
other people’s affairs; gradually the scribe is entirely deserted : 
towards noon he replenishes his pipe, and eats a portion of his 
water-melon. After that he shifts his awning towards the west, 
and lying down in the shade, has a couple of hours’ siesta. In the 
evening he has rarely, if ever, any calling for his pen; and when 
the sun is within an hour of the horizon, he takes up his small 
box and counts over his gains. Sometimes this amounts to two, 
sometimes three piastres; in any case it is all-sufficient for the 
wants of himself and his family. The son comes back to help him 
in carrying home the carpet ; and by an hour after sunset our scribe 
has supped and gone to bed. 
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BoTALLAcK MINE, CORNWALL. 


A srieF account of some of the chief mines of the world, and of 
the nature and perils of mining operations, may be neither un- 
profitable nor uninteresting to the reader. Such an account we 
propose to give. 

Mines are almost invariably situated in elevated and barren 
districts. It is, perhaps, a designed arrangement of Providence 
that the mineral wealth beneath the surface should be a compen- 
sation for the wild, treeless, uninteresting character of the localities 
in which mines are usually met with. ‘Their mineral treasures are 
deposited in two general forms—veins and strata. Veins vary 
greatly in width: one of the largest recorded is in a Mexican 
mine ; its breadth varies from seventy-five to one hundred-and- 
fifty feet. Their extent is perhaps never ascertained, for they are 
abandoned when they cease to repay the labour of working them. 
Mines are often mere surface excavations, as in the case with those 
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of the Ural and Altai mountains; and copper is found literally 
upon the surface in South Australia and North America. 

The Kuttenberg mine in Bohemia, now abandoned, is the 
deepest known: it has been carried to the depth of 3,778 feet, 
which is not much under three-quarters of a mile. At a varying 
depth a point is attained where the temperature of mines never 
changes, and below this point it is found to increase with the 
depth. The following table exhibits this change very clearly : the 
observations were conducted by Mr. Henwood in the mines of 
Devon and Cornwall. 


* Feet. Degrees. 
At Redruth 198 52 


456 58 
780 70 
1,062 86 
1,470 89 

The great mining districts which are known are the following : 
Great Britain, Spain, France, Germany, Austria, Norway and 
Sweden, Asiatic Russia, Brazil, the Andes, Mexico, the United 
States, and Australia. We will now describe the mining localities 
in these countries more particularly. 

The chief mining products of the United Kingdom are coal, 
iron, tin, copper, lead, and salt. The coal mines are situated in 
the northern, midland, and western counties of South Britain ; in 
the central parts of Scotland from sea to sea; and in some parts 
of Ireland. The coal area of Great Britain is 11,859 square 
miles., The Northumberland and Durham field contains as many 
as forty distinct seams, but only eighteen are reckoned remune- 
rative when worked. It is computed that the present supply from 
this source can be maintained for four hundred years, but others 
greatly extend this period. The Yorkshire coal-field underlies 
much of the West Riding. Near Rotherham, an extensive bed of 
coal ‘has been on fire for more than twenty years. A similar 
phenomenon is observable near Dudley, in the South Staffordshire 
field. The South Wales field is the largest of our deposits, and, 
as yet, is comparatively untouched. The Northumbrian field, or 
basin, lies about half inland and half under the sea. At Monk 
Wearmouth, the deepest mine in England, excavations have been 
driven under the sea. The Midland coal district is remarkable 
for the disruptions which occur in the strata. Irish coal is deficient 
both in quantity and quality. 

The principal sources for iron are, Staffordshire, Shropshire, 
South Wales, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Lanarkshire, 
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and Stirlingshire. The iron-stone is often at first near the surface, 
and can then be easily obtained. When the strata descend, 
horizontal passages are made under the ground, and the ore is 
conveyed along them. - The seam is, perhaps, not more than four 
or five inches thick, and much of the work has to be done ina 
lying posture. Clay iron-stone is the form in which the ore is 
almost invariable mined in Great Britain. It occurs in rounded 
masses, and is chiefly found in the coal districts. 

Copper and tin come principally from the south-western corner 
of Great Britain. The shaft of a copper-mine sometimes follows 
the course of the vein, and sometimes descends vertically. In the 
latter case, horizontal passages are driven in upon the vein, one 
below another, and additional shafts are dug for the passage of 
the men and the ore. The Botallack tin and copper mine, a few 
miles from the Land’s End, is a remarkable spot. The opening 
is in bold cliffs, which breast the Atlantic, and are descended by 
ladders. A huge steam-engine was lowered in pieces two hundred 
feet down an almost vertical rock. The mine extends under the 
sea far beyond low water-mark, and in some places barely twenty 
feet of ground protect the adventurous miner from the waters. 
Here can be heard the roar and rolling of the sea, and the dashing 
of great stones by the ebbing and flowing tide. A communication 
was once opened with the sea, but the apertures were small, and 
the rock hard, and steps were taken to protect the miners from 
the consequences of this perilous act. It is said that the miners 
have been tempted more than once to encroach too far upon their 
guardian roof. The position of some of the Cornish engines is 
most startling. Lodged on the verge or the ledge of a frightful 
precipice, they present a surprising and dangerous appearance to a 
spectator below. 

The Huel Wherry Submarine Mine was one of the most re- 
markable in the world. This was sunk in a shoal near Penzance, 
by ‘Thomas Curtis, a poor miner, who surmounted extraordinary 
difficulties in accomplishing this work. A steam-engine was 
erected on the opposite shore, and connected with the mine by 
rods. But after ore to the value of 70,0007. had been extracted, 
an American vessel broke from its anchorage, and dashed against 
the timber erection round the mouth of the mine. The catas- 
trophe filled the workings with water, and put an end to this 
remarkable enterprise. The consolidated copper-mines near 
Redruth are said to contain more than twelve miles of sinking, 
and more than sixty miles if the horizontal excavations are 
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included. Thirty-eight steam-engines are employed by these 
mines. 

Lead is most plentiful in mountain limestone districts, and in 
the north of England contains from two to twenty-four ounces of 
silver per ton of ore, whilst in Cornwall a hundred ounces per ton 
have been extracted ; and even as much as one hundred and forty 
ounces from the Beeralston mines in Devonshire. Lead mines are 
found in Derbyshire, Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, York- 
shire, Shropshire, Cornwall, Wales, the Isle of Man, and Ireland. 

Gold has been met with in Cornwall, North and South Wales, 
Lanarkshire, Dumfries, and Wicklow. In about two months the 
latter county yielded as much gold to the peasantry, who searched 
every river and rivulet for miles, as was sold for 10,0007. The 
present supply is said to be about 2,000/. a-year. The annual 
produce of the British Islands is about 5,000/., and this, we are 
told, might be greatly increased. [Forty counties yield gold, 
which is found over an area of fifty thousand square miles. But, 
perhaps, we ought to rejoice that no such hoards of this coveted 
mineral are found here, as those which have produced such fearful 
demoralization in California and Australia. What might be a 
blessing is too frequently perverted into a curse. 

We have already alluded to the silver, which is often extracted 
from lead ore with profit, even when it is obtained to the amount 
of only eight ounces per ton. 

Slate is met with in abundance in the south of Ireland, in North 
Wales, and in the north of England. Penrhyn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bangor, is especially noted for its slate quarries. 

Limestone is too common a product to be particularly noticed. 

Salt is obtained from mines and springs, the former of which 
sometimes cover an area of several acres. ‘The roof is sustained 
by huge pillars of salt. , 

In France, Brittany, the Vosges, and the country around 
St. Etienne near Lyons, are the principal mining districts. Iron 
and lead are its chief metallic products, and the coal-field of 
St. Etienne is the most important one in the country. 

In Germany, the Harz and Erzgebirge mountains yield silver, 
copper, lead, iron, tin, and cobalt. 

In Spain, lead and quicksilver are both plentiful; iron ore is 
abundant, and silver is mined for with profit. 

In Austria, the Styrian Alps are rich in iron; Carniola furnishes 
quicksilver ; Hungary and Transylvania supply gold, silver, copper, 
lead, antimony, and iron. 
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In Norway and Sweden vast supplies of iron are deposited, 
and some silver. ‘The iron of Sweden is particularly valued. 

In Russia, the Ural mountains are noted mining sites. Copper, 
iron, gold, and platinum, are found here. Precious stones abound. 
The Altai mountains contain gold, silver, lead, and copper. It is 
stated that the only good coal in European Russia is in the country 
watered by the river Donetz, and situated between the Don and 
Dnieper. 

Brazil is celebrated for its diamonds, found also in India, 
Borneo, and the Ural mountains, and for its rare example of sub- 
terranean workings for gold in the province of Minas Geraes. 

Chili supplies us with a considerable amount of copper, and 
also contains mines of other metals. 

In Bolivia the celebrated mines of Potosi must be especially 
noticed. 

Peru is especially famous for its silver mines; and notwith- 
standing the vast amount of wealth which they have yielded, we 
are told by Dr. Tschudi that only a very few of the veins have been 
worked, and that the Indians resolutely conceal the locality of 
many rich mines. He tells us that they have handed the know- 
ledge of some of the richest mines from father to son for centuries 
with unbroken secrecy. 

Huancavelica, in the Peruvian Andes, supplies us with quick- 
silver. 

Cuba possesses valuable stores of copper. 

Mexico has been the most productive source of silver in the 
world. The mines are near the summit, or on the western side of 
the great table land. The richest mine is that of Veta Grande, 
near Zacatecas. 

The United States contain immense supplies of coal, which 
cover an area of more than one hundred and thirty-three thousand 
square miles. There are very rich lead mines in the western 
States. 

California and Australia are both notorious for their gold- 
fields, and the latter country produces an abundance of copper. 

Namaqualand appears to be about to become a copper-producing 
country. 

We will now describe a few of the mines of foreign countries 
more particularly. 

The quicksilver mines of Almaden in Spain produce between 
two and three millions of pounds of metal every year. ‘The mine 
of Idria, a town about twenty-five miles north-east of Trieste, is 
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partly wrought by criminals, Tremblings, convulsions, pains, and 
a hideous complexion, are the consequences which commonly befal 
those engaged in it ; and those doomed to be always underground 
usually die in about two years. It is said that cattle cannot be 
reared, and that fruit and grain will not ripen in the neighbour- 
hood. A quicksilver mine near San José, in California, was 
considered a short time ago to be the third in the world in point 
of value. 

The story of the gold discovery in California is thus told:— 
Captain Sutter, a Californian settler, erected a water-mill in 
1847, which was undergoing some alterations under the superin- 
tendence of a friend, named Marshall, who was also apparently a 
partner in the mill. The channel had been made too narrow for 
the mill-wheel to work, and whilst the excavators were making it 
wider they threw up a mass of sand and gravel. In this Mr. Marshall 
observed what he thought was an opal, but which proved to be a 
scale of gold. This led to the discovery of the golden treasures of 
this region. 

One thousand ounces of fine gold are used weekly in Bir- 
mingham ; and the consumption of gold-leaf in this country in the 
same period amounts to about six hundred ounces, not one-tenth of 
which can be recovered. Not less than tem thousand ounces are 
employed every year in gilding metals, by the electrotype and 
water-gilding processes; and the consumption in a year in the 
Staffordshire potteries, for gilding porcelaim, and making crimson 
and rose colour, varies from seven thousand to ten thousand 
ounces. The wear of gold coin is about four per cent. per 
annum. 

The annual produce in silver of the Peruvian mines was for- 
merly as great as 250,0002, which came chiefly from the mines of 
Pasco, Chota, and Huantajaya. The mines of Saxony d 
about 56,2501. annually, a few years ago; amd those of the Hartz 
and of Hungary each about this sum. The annual produce of all 
the silver mines of the world was estimated, a few years since, to 
be within 4,500,000L The mimes of Potosi, im Bolivia, have 
perhaps furnished more silver than any other place in the 
world. 

The dangers which our pitmen undergo are well known. Men 
have been blown out of the shaft like balls from a huge cannon ; 
and a case is related in which three men were driven through a 
partition of seasoned three-inch planking, by the deadly gas 
which collects in the mines. Explosions are more frequent in 
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summer than in winter: out of seventy-one there occurred 
eight in the winter months, thirteen in the spring months, twenty 
in the summer months, and thirty in the autumn months. From a 
detail of three hundred and forty-nine fatal accidents, which 
occurred in 1888, it appears that eighty-eight, or about one-fourth, 
were due to explosions. The greatest number of deaths were 
owing to the fall of stones and coals. 

Nor let it be supposed that we have noticed all those places which 
are the seats of mining operations. Japan, China, Persia, Arabia, 
Tartary, Barbary, Morocco, Abyssinia, and the Indian Isles, produce 
copper; China, Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, and Borneo, furnish tin ; 
zinc is said to abound in India, and quicksilver in China and 
Japan ; and iron is plentiful in the Isle of Elba. 


VANDYCK. 


VANDYCK REPAIRING THE DAMAGED Picrorr," 


Antuony Vanpyck, the most celebrated of Rubens’s pupils, was 
born at Antwerp, March 22nd, 1599. He received his first in- 
structions in that art of which he was afterwards so distinguished 
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an ornament from his father, who excelled in the art of painting 
on glass. He was afterwards placed with Henry Van Balen, 
who had studied in Italy. The young Anthony had already made 
considerable progress under this master, when he had the oppor- 
tunity of soliciting and obtaining the honour of being received as 
a pupil of Rubens, at that time the most distinguished painter of 
the Flemish school, and according to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
greatest master of the mechanical part of his art that ever existed. 

An accidental, and apparently trifling event, soon gave the 
young Vandyck a decided superiority over his companions, and 
established him as the favourite pupil of the great painter. One 
day, Rubens having finished the figures in one of his finest 
paintings, his famous ‘“ Descent from the Cross,” forgot on leaving 
his studio to fasten the door, which he was generally in the habit of 
doing. His pupils were-not long in discovering the neglect of the 
usual precaution; and, excited by their curiosity to see how their 
celebrated master conducted his own works, and anxious to behold 
the one on which he was then employed, they rushed into the 
painter’s retreat, unawed by the actual presence of its presiding 
genius. Having satisfied their curiosity, and exhausted their 
powers of admiration, they amused themselves with jokes and 
play, in the course of ‘which one of the party fell against the 
painting as it lay on the easel, and nearly effaced the arm of the 
Magdalene and the forehead and cheek of the Virgin, which 
were left yet moist from the last touch of the artist’s hand. At 
the sight of the mischief done, the consternation was great. 
Rubens was not a master to be easily replaced, and each present 
dreaded a dismissal as the probable "punishment of the offence. 
How was such a calamity to be averted, or the mischief repaired ? 
The young men looked at each other without being able to suggest 
a remedy. Suddenly Vandyck approached the injured work: 
“ We have yet three hours of daylight !’’ he exclaimed ; “ give me 
that palette and brush.” Whatever were the feelings of those 
around him, their silence appeared to yield consent tothe proposed 
attempt to repair the ‘misfortune, and the young artist placed 
himself before the painting, perhaps in the hope that some of the 
great painter’s genius might inspire him, and that the magic of 
his brush would not wholly depart, although no longer guided by 
the master’s hand. However this may have been, the pupil en- 
deavoured earnestly to imitate the style of the beautiful production 
before him, and succeeded so well, that the next morning when 
Rubens entered his studio, he exclaimed, as he cast his eye on his 
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painting, “ After all, that head and arm which I did yesterday 
are not bad !” 

On looking closer, however, he perceived that the work was 
not his own: the great painter could not be deceived, his eye 
was as quick as his touch was inimitable. The truth was soon 
declared; and the confession only served to increase the high 
opinion he had already formed of Vandyck’s talent, 

Some writers have supposed that Rubens became jealous of the 
rising talent of his pupil, and that, in order to get rid of one, who 
he thought might rival him, he advised the young painter to go to 
Italy. ‘This assertion has, however, no good foundation: Rubens, 
who had just challenged the admiration of the world by his 
stupendous masterpiece, “The Descent from the Cross,” had no 
rival to fear. 

It is easier to believe that this great man advised his favourite 
pupil to visit the classic land of Italy, in order to perfect the talent 
he had himself drawn forth and cultivated. Certain it is, that 
when Vandyck left Rubens, he received from him substantial 
proofs of his regard. 

Vandyck started full of energy and spirits. He had not, however, 
proceeded far on his journey, ere an event occurred which 
threatened to arrest him in the career he had entered upon, and 
to check the further development of that talent which eventually 
ranked his name amongst the great masters of his art. 

As he was passing through a small village in Flanders, 
Vandyck stopped to witness one of those rural fétes for which all 
foreign countries are celebrated, and at which he was so struck by 
the beauty of a young peasant girl, that he lingered on his way, 
and finally surrendered his heart to the rustic beauty. Italy was 
forgotten. The bright vision of future fame vanished before the 
charms of the Flemish peasant-girl. Days, weeks, and months 
passed away. The infatuation might have deprived painting of 
one of its brightest ornaments, had not the generous Rubens, 
warned of what was impending, hastened to rescue his pupil from 
the danger which threatened him. 

It is said that during the young paiuter’s residence in the 
village, his money had gone as rapidly as his time: the one could 
not, alas! be recalled, though his talent furnished him with the 
means of replacing the other. Finding that he had not a florin 
left in his purse, he proposed to the euré of the village to paint a 
picture for the altar of his church, undertaking to complete it in 
fifteen days, if he would only procure him a piece of canvas four 
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feet square. ‘The good priest promptly complied with the request, 
and before the time had expired, the picture was finished. 
The subject of this painting, one of the best which the magic 
pencil of the painter ever produced, is well known, “Saint 
Martin bestowing” his Cloak on a Beggar.” The priest was so 
enchanted with the production, that he immediately gave one 
hundred florins to the artist. 

Fortunately for Vandyck, the advice and entreaties of his former 
master were allowed to prevail, and he once more started for Italy, 
where he studied with such success, as almost to become the rival 
of the great painter to whom he owed so much. On arriving at 
Venice, Vandyck studied the works of the best masters of that 
school, especially those of ‘Titian, whose paintings still retain their 
rank amongst the highest efforts of the art. He afterwards visited 
Rome, Naples, Sicily, and most of the principal towns of Italy ; at 
Genoa he remained long enough to paint most of the distinguished 
personages of that great commercial republic. 

Having perfected his talent by diligent study of the best models, 
Vandyck returned to his own country, where the first specimen 
he produced of his improved talent was his St. Augustine. His 
quarrel with the monks of Courtray eventually led to his removal 
to the Hague. Having been desired by them to paint a piece for 
the high altar of their chapel, Vandyck selected as his subject, 
“Our Saviour on the Cross,” at the moment when his murderers 
were in the act of raising the cross, after having fastened the 
Divine object of their vengeance on it. When the painting was 
completed and placed in the church, the monks rushed eagerly to 
see it: they had scarcely looked at it, however, ere they declared 
it was a mere daub, and the artist a miserable impostor, and finally 
retired, leaving Vandyck alone. Undaunted by their opposition and 
abuse, he fixed his painting in the place for which it had been 
destined, but had considerable difficulty in obtaining payment 
for it. 

This beautiful composition was not, however, doomed to remain 
long without being justly valued and appreciated: strangers and 
amateurs passing through Courtray beheld it with admiration ; and 
their account of it drew others from different parts of Flanders, 
eager to behold a fresh work from the hand of one whose name 
already stood high amongst the first artists of the day. The 
opinion soon became general that as yet Vandyck’s pencil had 
produced nothing equal to it. The monks were humbled, and 
obliged to retract the judgment they had so hastily and rashly 
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pronounced upon what was now declared to be a masterpiece, 
and by way of repairing the injustice, they requested Vandyck to 
paint two more pictures for their church; but he had been too 
deeply wounded, and would not a second time subject himself to 
the risk of their unmerited contempt. 

Wearied with these disputes, and with the paltry jealousy of the 
artists of Antwerp, Vandyck resolved to leave his native country, 
and to settle at the Hague,” where his brilliant reputation had 
already preceded him. Having painted the Prince and Princess 
of Orange and most of the distinguished nobles of the court, as 
well as those of the wealthy merchants of the town, Vandyck, 
finding the monotony of the Hague but little to his taste, embarked 
for England ; but had not been long there ere he left it in disgust, 
on finding % talent but ill apprec cated. He had scarcely quitted 
Great Britain, however, before the English became aware of their 
error, and hastened to repair it. Charles I. despatched a mes- 
senger-to Antwerp to entreat him to return. The painter yielded 
to the entreaties of the monarch, who was well known to be the 
liberal patron and admirer of talent: he returned in triumph to 
London, where he was received by King Charles with every mark 
of favour and distinction: he created him a Knight of the Order 
of the Bath, and presented him with his portrait set in diamonds. 

Through the influence of the Duke of Buckingham, the 
unworthy favourite of his royal patron, Vandyck soon after 
married the only daughter of Lord Ruthven, by which means he 
became connected with some of the best families of the three king- 
doms. From this time fortune hastened to overwhelm him with 
her gifts ; but, unfortunately, the artist was deficient in the mode- 
ration which might have preserved them to him: the price of his 
works was dissipated as rapidly as it was acquired, by the luxury 
in which he lived. After some time, Vandyck again left England, 
and visited Paris, for the purpose of soliciting the honour of 
painting the gallery of the Louvre; but that great work had 
already been confided to the pencil of the immortal Poussin, who 
had come from Rome for that purpose. 

It was not long after Vandyck’s return to England, that the 
admirers of his rare talent perceived with sorrow that his health 
was rapidly failing: their apprehensions were but too well founded, 
and ere long the light of his genius was extinguished in the tomb. 
He died in 1641, in the forty-second year of his age. 

As an historical painter, Vandyck falls far short of the celebrated 
Rubens, though he occasionally equals him in the brilliancy of his 
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colouring, and often surpasses him in the delicacy of his tints, the 
perfect blending of colours, and in the clearness and beauty of his 
designs. It is, however, as a portrait painter that he stands un- 
rivalled : his rich and glowing pencil gave life to his compositions, 
as is well expressed by the poet Cowley, in his epitaph on this 
great painter :— 
“His pieces so with their live objects strive, 
That both or pictures seem, or both alive ; 


Nature, herself amazed, does doubting stand, 
Which is her own, and which the painter’s hand.” 


By his portraits of the celebrated artists of his time,* he immor- 
talized his own fame, whilst he paid a splendid homage to his art, 
by thus immortalizing also those who adorned it. Of these valuable 
portraits many were engraved by the artist himself, and others by 
some of the best engravers of the time. 

Vandyck was buried, with every mark of public admiration and 
respect, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where a monument worthy of his 
fame was erected to his memory, 


m L, M. D. 


* Rubens, Snyders, Teniers, Poussin, and Velasquez, were all con- 
temporaries of Vandyck. Antwerp claims the honour of being the 
birthplace, not only of Vandyck, but of Rubens, ‘lTeniers, and Snyders. 


SIMPLICITY OF THE GOSPEL, 


O How unlike the complex works of man, 

Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered plan ! 

No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clog the pile: 

From ostentation as from weakness free, 

Tt stands like the cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscribed above the portal from afar, 

Conspicuous, as the brightness of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quickening words—Believe and liye ! 
Cowrenr, 


Tne way to gain a good reputation, is to endeavour to be what 
you desire to appear. 
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A FIVE DAYS’ EXCURSION TO CASTELLA MARE, 
SORRENTO, AND THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. 





CASTELLA MARE. 


WE were at Naples, only waiting for fine weather to start on 
a little tour, which had been planned for us by a gentleman 
holding a high position at the Neapolitan Court. In consequence of 
the post he held, he had been seven years a resident in that beau- 
tiful city, and he had very much devoted himself to exploring the 
beauties of the neighbourhood—not those laid down in hand- 
books, or dictated to him by the regular ciceront (or guides), but 
the more hidden and unknown spots, which he himself discovered 
with rare quickness, and enjoyed with a keen delight I have 
seldom if ever seen equalled. The ride from Sorrento over the 
hills to Massa, there to embark for the Blue Grotto, and the 
mountain pass of the Torre del Chiunso, are but little known to 
travellers; indeed, I have met with no English people who are 
acquainted with those routes. In general, people embark either 
at Amalfi, or Salerno, or Capri ; and but for the information given us 
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by the gentleman I have named we should have remained equally 
ignorant of them. Having already spent many months in this 
unrivalled capital, we were anxious to be off; but the weather 
proved itself more provoking, and more entirely impracticable than 
I had ever seen it, though we had arrived at the last week in 
April—a period generally like our finest summer weather, in this 
favoured land ; but that particular year, all the weather-wise people 
were completely thrown out; all prognostics failed, and we were 
wellnigh in despair, and on the point of giving the matter up, as 
we were unfortunately pressed for time, when, on the Ist of May, 
we were awakened by the brilliant rays of an Italian sun shining 
into the room, and the azure of an Italian sky. 

Not many words were wasted in exclamations of delight and 
wonder at the sudden and most welcome change ; but all our time 
and attention were given to the necessary preparations for a few 
days’ absence in a country where it would not do to trust entirely 
to the accommodation we might meet with. So expeditious were 
our movements, that before the clock had struck eight, we were 
actually starting for the railway station, to take our place for 
Castella Mare. 

Much amusement we met with on our way, for this first appear- 
ance of fine weather, after a most unusually cold and protracted 
winter, had drawn all the inhabitants out of their houses to bask in 
the sunshine, like so many flies recovered from their torpid winter 
state. ‘The whole road along which we passed had the air as if 
some festa was about to take place—such crowds did we pass and 
meet of the women in their picturesque dresses, lazzaroni, monks, 
seeurs de charité, and all the motley population for which Naples 
is so remarkable. The station was nearly as crowded as the streets, 
and we had some difficulty in finding accommodation for our party. 
But at last it was accomplished : we were safely shut into the very 
luxurious carriage, and were fairly on our way. Nothing can be 
more comfortable than the carriages on this line: they are quite 
different from ours, being much longer, with a passage down the 
centre, similar to the form of an omnibus, and the passengers sit 
with their backs to one row of windows, while the other row faces 
them. And now I was in sight of the beautiful Mediterranean, in 
the purest ultramarine, like an immense plain it lay spread out 
before me. Far out at sea I saw islands, like floating clouds of 
the most beautiful lilac colour ; and the smoke of Vesuvius became 
blue in the horizon: the surface of the sea seemed perfectly still, 
and yet, owing to the hollow formation of the greater part of that 
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coast, it broke against the shore with a sound that echoed like 
thunder amongst the distant mountains. 

All nature seemed alive, as if suddenly awakened from its 
slumbers; and the vegetation on all sides was wonderful to 
behold. Everything was as forward as I have seen it in England 
in the month of June; and the fresh, bright green of the foliage, 
contrasting with the extraordinary colour of the sea, formed a 
brilliant mass of colouring that w ords can but very poorly describe. 

There is one flower that I must name for its rare loveliness: it 
is one of what the French call “ Les plantes grasses ”’—that is to say, 
the stalks and leaves are of a succulent, almost fleshy substance : 
it is one of the mezembrianthemums which we sometimes cultivate 
in greenhouses ; but in Italy it is at least four or five times the 
size—quite as large as a fine China aster, and not unlike it in 
appearance. It is of the richest rose colour, and with a bright, 
golden centre ; and fhe whole of the railway banks are as much 
covered with these brillant flowers as a field in England is with 
daisies. No one who has not seen it can imagine the brilliant 
effect : the banks are of a loose, sandy soil, which appareutly suits 
them; and when they are formed, innumerable pieces of the stalk 
are just stuck into the ground (taking care that each piece has a 
joint), and in an incredibly short time they grow luxuriantly, and, 
joining each other, make the brilliant display y have described. 

Onwards we sped, passing, first, the station at Portici, then that 
at Pompeii. How would the old Romans stare, could they 
suddenly come to life, and behold there—where they rolled along 
in luxurious indolence, reclining in their classically-shaped chariots, 
all adorned with gold and purple—the long, straight railway, the 
frightful steam engine, and the unpicturesque, unadorned carriages, 
guiltless of the slightest attempt at anything but usefulness, with 
their strange medley collection of promiscuous passengers, in lieu 
of their patrician exclusiveness ! 

Very soon, long before we were tired of gazing at the ever- 
shifting scene, we arrived at Castella Mare. Lsce yet before me 
those lovely valleys, with the great vine-woods, where the juicy, 
green branches ran from tree to tree ; the white mountain castles 
perched on the green cliffs, or half buried in olive woods; in the 
distance the smoking Vesuvius ! 

We walked to the albergo (or im), and there bargained with 
the most clamorous, determined set of donkey-boys it had ever 
been my lot to encounter. Our purpose was to ride through the 
far-famed chestnut-woods. Their donkeys were widely different 
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from the badly-fed, hardly-used animals in our so-called humane 
country.. The ride was to occupy two hours ; for which time we 
paid an incredibly small sum. My donkey, Felippa by name, was 
a very handsome creature, with a pace as easy as many ponies can 
boast of. Each animal has its own conductor; he never leaves 
you. Iwas fortunate enough to find mine a very amusing com- 
panion ; indeed, this is generally the case to those who are suffi- 
ciently conversant with the language to be able to talk it fluently : 
he had a store of capital anecdotes of the different Signori Inglese 
whom he had accompanied in different excursions: then he was 
also a most enthusiastic admirer of the beautiful scenery through 
which we passed, entering thoroughly into my feelings on the 
subject, and proving himself no mean guide in displaying the dif- 
ferent spots to the best advantage; while the perfectly friendly 
terms he was on with his beast, and his droll expressions of 
fondness or encouragement to her, were most original and 
diverting. 

How beautiful that ride was! The chestnut trees in all the 
brightness and bloom, as it were, of their first fresh foliage ; so vivid, 
so shining, so exquisite were those delicate green leaves! The 
ground literally carpeted with wild flowers of many rare and 
beautiful kinds ; amongst others the cyclamens, its brilliant crimson 
flowers and singular leaves of delicately-shaded green on one side, 
and the most vivid purple on the other, enamelled the mossy banks. 
‘That most beautiful of all the fern tribe, the cappella di venere, or 
as we call it maiden’s hair, grew on every rocky crag or ruined 
wall, in luxuriant profusion, whilst wood anemones of every con- 
ceivable shade of lilac, enlivened the dark-green leaves of other 
creeping plants, by their graceful and most lovely flowers. ‘The 
most gorgeous butterflies of many different varieties flitted hither 
and thither through the clear transpareut air, as if rejoicing in 
their gay and joyous existence. 

The path (for it had no pretension to be called a road) 
wound in and out, now giving one a glimpse of some beauteous 
glade, seeming to stretch far away through the trees ; now brought 
one close to some wonderful tree, a monarch of the woods, wind- 
ing round it that its size might be fully displayed ; now descended 
into some shady hollow, where a marble basin would receive the 
sparkling waters of some crystal spring ; now at some abrupt turn- 
ing, giving to one’s view the whole glorious panorama of the bay 
of Naples. It was altogether a most enchanting ride, and one not 
easily to be forgotten, even by those almost satiated with the 
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beautiful sights of this fair world—for most fair it is, let who will 
say to the contrary. 

When we had returned to the inn, and dismissed our guides, 
we determined to proceed to Sorrento (where we were to sleep 
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BRIDGE AND GATE, SORRENTO, 
the two following nights) in carriages, in order that we might take 
our own time, and enjoy a drive in the soft spring evening. This 
point being decided, after recruiting our strength by some welcome 
refreshments, we sauntered along the shore, watching the numerous 
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parties of sightseers scattered about, and gazed in unmixed 
delight at the view presented by this favoured spot. The village, 
for it is no more, lies nestled close under the overhanging hills, 
crowned with those luxuriant woods: many of the houses are so 
near.to the shore (it is a mere strip of land on which Castella 
Mare is situated) that the blue waves of the Mediterranean almost 
bathe the small terraced gardens with their transparent waters. 
The spot is much resorted to by the Italians as a summer 
bathing-place: the high hills are so situated as to protect it from 
the fiercest rays of the summer sun, thereby causing it to be less 
oppressive than other spots along the coast ;—but we must away, and 
not pause too long at the outset of our excursion. ‘Towards six 
o'clock we started in two open carriages: the evening was a fit 
close to such a day, a day of brilliant sunshine with a soft air just 
tempering the burning heat; a cloudless blue sky from “ morn till 
dewy eve,” and a clearness and purity of atmosphere that no one 
who has not spent the spring in Italy can form even an idea of ; 
and, as we have, said the twilight hours were worthy of the day’s 
brilliant dawn. A profound stillness seemed to fall on all nature 
alike ; the whole air was scented with the perfume of the various 
flowers, and a delicate softness of colouring had replaced the more 
brilliant hues of mid-day. We went at a pace which none but 
Italian horses could accomplish on such roads. One singular pecu- 
liarity accompanies Italian coachmanship: whenever a hill is ap- 
proached, especially a very steep one, the postilions urge their 
horses into a full gallop, not merely for a short distance to give 
them an impetus, but for the whole length of the hill; and so well 
used are the horses to this proceeding, that they never seem 
in any way inconvenienced by it. A very strange sight it is in 
Italy to see the changing of horses, and the fresh start;: my readers 
will excuse a short digression, while I describe a start that I 
myself witnessed. At that time I was travelling in a carriage 
requiring four horses; of course an Italian landlord put on six 
or seven: a very steep paved hill ascended immediately from the 
door of the inn, and as I was travelling for health, and the whole 
thing was quite new to me, I own my alarm was great, to see 
seven wild, shaggy, spirited horses brought out, and fastened by 
means of rope-harness to what I firmly believed was my doomed 
carriage. No sooner were we ready than out darted three men in 
immense loose brown cloaks, with very picturesque but most 
unpostilion-like black hats, large boots reaching nearly to their 
waist, and whips with lashes of four or five feet in length: no 
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sooner were they fairly on their horses, than landlord, ostlers, their 
three selves, to say nothing of all the lounging spectators, set up a 
shout enough to frighten any ordinary horses out of their senses ; 
but these mild creatures were used to the wild ways of their 
conductors, and off they all started, some turning right round ‘as if 
wishing to hold converse with the pair immediately behind them, 
some darted off to the right, some to the left, but none went 
straight forward, and all this time they were going at full gallop 
up the hill I have spoken of. The postilions were deaf to all 
remonstrances, only looking back with their glittering black eyes, 
and calling out the invariable Italian phrase in all emer gencies, 
“Va bene! Va bene, signora!” and then cracking their enormous 
whips with a sound like a pistol-shot, and flourishing them over 
their heads with the most extraordinary dexterity, while their 
cloaks and their long black hair floated wildly in the air, I 
firmly believing that some imminent crisis was approaching. But 
no such thing; nothing more happened than the breaking of one 
of the springs, and the top of the hill was safely reached at last. 
No words can describe the look of roguish mischief with which 
one of the postilions greeted me, as he dismounted to ascertain 
the amount of mischief done, which fortunately was but trifling. 
Ever since that memorable start, my courage has been proof 
against any eccentricities of Italian coachmanship. 

The road winds along the shore, elevated to some distance above 
it, but giving the most enchanting views of the sea, while the 
whole coast to the right seemed like magnificent hanging gardens, 
The great affluence of beauty almost overpowered me. Would that 
all the world could see these glorious scenes! No storm from the 
north or west brings cold or winter to these blooming gardens ; 
the breezes only come here from the east and south, the warm 
breezes from the region of oranges and palms, across the beautiful 
sea. At each fresh turn of the road new and striking points of 
view disclosed themselves ; seen perhaps to greater advantage i in 
the soft mellow light of declining day, than in all the brilliant 
glare of the dazzling sunshine. Long before we arrived at Sorrento, 
those fairy-like creatures, the fire-Aies: were darting quickly through 
the air, like glittering sparks endow ed with the power of motion. 
Beautiful! most beautiful Sorrento! what words can do justice to 
such exquisite loveliness of scenery! The inn is called “ La bella 
Sirena” (the beautiful syren) ; and well it deserves its name, having 
originally been designed fora villa, and the rooms consequently are 
‘laid out with great taste, and rich in all that profusion of decoration 
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wnich the Italians so delight in. We went out at once into the 
balcony of the inn, which was built of stone, and looked out over 
the garden. What magnificence! richer than fancy can create to 
itself. Below us was a wood of lemon and orange trees, which 
were overladen with golden fruit. Cypresses, gigantically tall, 
formed the boundary of the garden, and seemed doubly dark 
against the clear heaven-blue sea which stretclfed itself behind 
them, while ships and boats, with great white sails, floated past. My 
eyes were dazzled with the great beauty of the scene; I gave 
myself up to the full enjoyment of it, and could not resist going 
below under the tall orange trees, that I might myself gather the 
golden fruit which hung upon the branches. 

The following morning we were awake at five o'clock, as we 
were anxious to start at six, having a long day’s work before us. 
How glorious the morning was! the sun shining in the cloud- 
less blue expanse of sky. The nightingales making the very air 
resound with their joyous songs; the delicate gossamers hanging 
from every spray ; while the whole beauteous scene that we gazed 
at from the gardens of the inn lay beaming in the golden sunshine. 
Again we had recourse to donkeys, preferring that mode of 
travelling: indeed in the present instance we had no choice, for it 
was merely a mountain path (leading across the hills) that we were 
about to follow. At that early hour the warmth was delightful, and 
the elasticity of the air was the most enchanting thing I ever felt ; 
earth, sea, and air alike seemed to rejoice. 

At such a moment one felt what it was to enjoy life with that 
degree of intensity that makes existence itself so joyous to the 
dwellers in southern climes. The greater part of our way lay 
through orange and lemon groves (interspersed with the dark- 
leaved fig-tree), covered with fruit and flowers,’spreading their rich 
perfume all around ; the broad-leaved aloe grew close by the road, 
to the height of six feet, and in some places was used as a fetibe. 
The dark masses of shade thrown by the overhanging rocks in 
some places contrasted finely with the glowing light of the bright- 
blue sea. Many picturesque groups either met or passed us—wometi 
with red cloaks turned over their heads, mounted on asses, and 
with one or perhaps two children sleeping in baskets slung in front 
of them; peasants either going or returning from Massa, most of 
them with large baskets of the most beautiful fruit and flowers, 
arranged with a degree of taste, in which even an Italian peasant 
excels. 

Our path went across very steep hills: the ascent occasionally 
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for some yards would be so abrupt that deep stone steps had been 
cut in the rock, and it was curious to see how adroitly the animals 
we were riding managed to ascend them. ‘The ride between 
Sorrento and Massa occupied about two hours; but the time 
seemed so short—so varied were the scenes through which we 
passed—that I could scarcely believe, as we wound down the last 
abrupt descent into the town of Massa, that we could be actually 
arrived; but so it was, and our boatmen came to assist us in 
dismounting, and taking our places in the boat, which was lying 
close to the beach. 

And now again the great Mediterranean lay expanded before 
us, stretching away to beautiful Sicily, and to the far continent 
of Africa; while behind us we were leaving the rocky coast of 
Italy with its singular caves. The boatmen told us that we were 
most fortunate in such a day for the expedition ; for if there is 
the slightest roughness on the sea, or even a heavy swell, the 
entrance is very difficult, sometimes impossible: in some cases, 
adventurous travellers have led themselves and their guides into 
no inconsiderable danger, by persisting in making the attempt. 
One party who succeeded in getting in were unable to return, and 
were kept prisoners there till the want of provisions, and all other 
accommodation, led to most serious privation ; fortunately a change 
in the weather allowed them to make their exit before a worse 
result than mere privation and inconvenience befel them. 

On the day when we were to visit it there was not even a ripple 
on the waters: they lay bathed in the golden sunshine. The deep 
blue of the sea, as we looked close down upon it, surpassed any- 
thing I could have imagined, in spite of the lovely colour I had 
now seen it for so many days. Our hands, when plunged into it, 
appeared as blue as it: the shadow which the boat threw upon 
the water was of the purest, darkest blue, the shadows of the oars 
a moving streak of every shade of blue. 

The view of the shore we were leaving was most striking: the 
clearness of the atmosphere in that country brings everything so 
near to one, that the hills covered with luxuriant fruit trees; the 
picturesque vines (which are there trained from tree to tree), 
falling in the most graceful festoons; the magnificent ilex or 
eyergeen, both contrasting so finely with the tender green of the 
vines; the white houses a the town, with their terrace gardens 
full of the gayest flowers, growing on those sunny lands almost 
without cultivation ; China roses covering the trellised walls, with 
a profusion of pink and deep-red flowers that I have never seen 
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in other countries; the picturesque fishing-boats; the people in 
their gay dresses idly clustered about the little landing-place ;—all 
formed a beauteous panorama, which seemed immediately close to 
us, and, by some strange illusion, it seemed even to move as we 
moved, We were beginning to feel the burning heat of the sun 
very oppressive, when we perceived that we were nearing the 
coast of Capri. The island is approachable only on one side. 
Around it ascend steep walls of cliff, which, towards Naples, 
stretch out, amphitheatre-like, with vineyards, and orange and olive 
groves. Upon the shore stand several cottages of fishermen ; 
higher up, amid the green gardens, lies the little city of Auna 
Capri, into which a very small drawbridge and gates give 
admittance to the stranger. ‘Towards the south of the island are 
lofty portals of rock, which rear themselves in solitary grandeur 
out of the sea. After rowing about the island sufficiently to see 
the general aspect of it, we approached the side where is situated 
the strange blue grotto, called by the country people the Witches’ 

Cave. Before we enter, I must mention its discovery, as for 
many centuries it was entirely unknown, at least to travellers ; 
though strange traditions respecting it existed amongst the 
inhabitants from a very remote date. 

In the year 1831 two young Germans, named Fries and 
Kopisch, travelling in Italy, spent some days in the island of 
Capri, and heard rumours of the Witches’ Cave, which they visited, 
in spite of the strong prejudices of the boatmen, who firmly 
believed that whoever entered it would be burnt up in a fiery 
fiame. Nothing could induce the men to go a step further than 
the entrance; but the two adventurous travellers thoroughly 
explored the grotto, and conquered the superstitious dread of the 
people, by the fact of their return alive and uninjured ; and ever 
since that period it has been the goal of every traveller visiting 
South Italy. 

Kopisch was born at Breslau, and is the author of a beautifu. 
novel called ‘’The Bald Rocks of Capri,’ and of many poems 
published in 1837. Ernst Fries was a landscape painter of extra- 
ordinary promise, the son of Mr. Fries, the well-known banker at 
Heidelberg. He spent many years in Italy, and his finest pieces 
are scenes from that beautiful country. He died suddenly, while 
yet quite young, at Carlsruhe, and lies buried under a beautiful 
monument at Heidelberg. 

Only when we were quite close to the island did we remark the 
extraordinary purity and clearness of the water. It was as won- 
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derfully transparent as if it had been air. We glided along, 
every stone, every reed, for many fathoms below us, being visible ; 
it made one dizzy to look down from the edge of our boat into the 
profound depth over which we were passing. We began to look 
about for the entrance to the cave, and presently one of our boat- 
men called out, “ Eccola, signora!” I looked, and looked in yain. 
Nothing could I see but the dark face of the rock and the deep 
waters rippling against it; still his finger remained pointed in the 
same direction, and again | looked, more steadfastly than before, 
when at length I espied, close to the very edge of the water, a 
small cblene. I should say slit more than anything else, for hole it 
could not be called. I own that at first I did not believe the 
man was serious, it seemed to me so perfectly out of the question, 
for not merely human beings but a boat to enter by such an 
aperture ; but, in spite of my doubts, the information was quite 
correct, As soon as we were quite close to the rocks, we saw a tiny, 
almost flat, boat moored close to the shore ; into it myself and one 
other of the party were desired to get—no easy matter, stepping 
from the larger boat into this very fragile, unsteady one: but at 
last it was achieved, and then we were told to lie flat down, not 
even raising our heads in the slightest degree, for fear of a bl 
from the overhanging rocks, ‘The next step was, that one of the 
boatmen got into the water, only his head and shoulders appear- 
ing; then he seized fast hold of our boat, watched his opportunity 
(after the other men had shoved it almost within the opening), 
and drew the boat into the cave, aided by the slight swell of the sea. 
So urgent was the necessity for perfect stillness, that he kept 
saying, “ Lie still, lie still; don’t move hand or foot,” imtil the 
boat had fairly glided in; and then he cautiously helped us out, 
and we were able to look around. 

Many of my readers may not even have read an account of the 
Blue Grotto—and very difficult it is to give one; indeed, so 
difficult that I shall partly adopt the poetic language of a gifted 
writer, who was thoroughly conversant with the subject. Thus he 
writes :— 

‘Far below me, above me, and around me, was the blue ether ; electric 
sparks, millions of falling stars glittered around me. It was as though 
the infinitely-blue heaven vaulted itself above me; singular ball-shaped 
clouds, blue as itself, floated in the air. My very clothing seemed of blue 
fire. My mind constrained itself to action: did I belong to life or death ? 
I extended my hand down into the strangely shining air below me; it 


was water into which I thrust it, silvery, blue, and cold as the sea 
Close beside me stood a column, tall, and of a sparkling blue: after some 
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moments I ventured to touch it; it was as hard as stone and as cold 
also. I stretched out my hands into the half-dark space behind me, and 
felt only hard, stnooth wall, but dark blue as the bright heavens. 

“Where was I? Was that below me, which IT had taken for air, a 
shining blue sea, which burned of a sulphurcous hue? Was the illumined 
space around me light-diffusing walls of rock, and arches high above me? 
Every object was illumined in every shade of blue. I myself seemed 
enveloped in the same exquisitely-transparent blue light. Close beside me 
was an immense flight of steps, which seemed to be made of vast sapphires, 
every step being a gigantic block of this sparkling stone. I ascended 
these, but a wall of rock forbade further advance. Where were the boat- 
men? Iwas alone, quite alone. I felt that my fancy created no decep- 
tion: the glory which I beheld was, like myself, actual and physical. 
Close to the surface of the water, and not far from where I stood, I saw a 
clear blue star, which cast a single ray of light, pure as ether, over the 
mirror of the water, and while I yet looked [ saw it darken itself like 
the moon eclipsed ; a black object showed itself, and a little boat glided 
onward over the silvery blue water ! 

“It was the opening to the outward air that had more the fancied resem- 
blance of a star. Others of the party now advanced to take their share in 


this exquisite and most unrivalled spectacle, and my solitary dream was 
at an end!” 


I can add but litle to this beautiful description ; and I will only 


say that, however fanciful it sounds, it is strictly correct in every 
detail. Short of seeing it, a more perfect impression could scarcely 
be given of it than these eloquent words lay before the ree ader. 
The silvery water is one of the greatest curiosities of the caye: a 
man in a suitable dress plunges into it, and you seem to see a 
moving silver statue; the silvery flooring, with the bright blue 
light reflected on it, is also most accurately described. One feels, 
Ww hen § in the cave, as if it was but the creation of some fairy’s wand, 
that would disappear, and leaye you in more sober realities, None 
of the scientific men who have examined this natural wonder 
have ever been able to account for it. Whether it is the strong 
power of reflection (through the singular-shaped aperture) of the 
blue sea and still bluer sky, or whether it is any inherent property 
in the Grot itself, yet remains to be discovered; the same en- 
chantingly-clear atmosphere pervades it that renders all these 
southern regions so delightful. 

The boatmen entertained us with many a curious legend 
respecting the enchanted Grot. Some of the older inhabitants of 
the island still believe in the evil influence that a visit to the cave 
exercises over the ill-fated person who is so rash as to penetrate 
into the witches’ domain, 

We must away, however loth to go; we may not linger too 
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long. We made our exit in the same way in which we had 
entered; and as a further proof of the wonderful brilliancy of 
colouring in the Grotto, when we were again in the larger boat, 
we could scarcely believe that we were on the same blue sea we 
had so recently left, though the sun was shining as gloriously, and 
the heavens were as cloudless. To our eyes the sea seemed to 
have lost every tinge of blue. I never saw so extraordinary a 
difference—caused, no doubt, by the vivid depth of colour our 
eyes had become accustomed to, so that every other shade of 
colour looked pale in the comparison. 

Of our journey back to Sorrento it is needless to speak, as I 
am most anxious to avoid repetition; but I must mention an 
evening stroll we took to explore some of the beauties of this lovely 
spot. There is a walk which all travellers ought to take, as it 
shows them all the finest points of view, and it does not consume 
more than two hours—at least a good walker would do it in that 
time ; but the ascent is very steep, and lasts for at least half the 
way. But who has time to think of fatigue or difficulty, when every 
steps brings out some fresh beauty, even more enchanting than the 
last? The path winds round the face of the high hill, or rather 
cliff, on part of which Sorrento is placed. ‘The most luxuriant 
myrtles there in full flower embalm the air with their fragrant 
smell. The coronella, which with us is a greenhouse plant, mixes 
its bright golden flowers with the dark-green of the myrtle. The 
varieties of the cistus tribe are innumerable ; especially I noticed 
a rare one (to find wild), with a very beautiful large lilac flower. 
The arbutus, the most ornamental of all that class of shrubs, grows 
in profusion all along the coast; the pale silvery green of the 
olive shows well when mixed with the richer tints of other foliage, 
and everywhere the eye rests on a profuston of luxuriant vege- 
tation that language would+wholly fail to do justice to. It is, 
indeed, a land richly endowed by nature ; for the smallest possible 
amount of cultivation will cause the teeming earth to bring forth 
her abundance. 

As we returned home, the sun was setting as it only can set 
in Italy. The sky was one brilliant mass of crimson, vermilion, 
and gold; the blue fading away into the gold, with a softness of 
colouring impossible to describe without being suspected of 
exaggeration. But what a glorious sight it was, watching the sun 
sinking as it were into its golden bed, and leaving the whole 
scene in that soft light which so enhances the beauty of such a 
scene as the one I was gazing at! We lingered (how unwilling 
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to depart I can scarcely say) till we saw the silver moon shining 
in that azure sky, and spreading on all the glorious prospect her 


refulgent light, and then slowly turned away from a scene that I 
for one could never again hope to see. 


BAMBLES ABOUT PARIS.—No. I. 
PERE LA CHAISE. 


—— = = y 
. + 
GENERAL VIEW OF PERE LA UMAISE. 
“ Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


Wuo ever thought of the above lines, when, driven by necessity, 

he hurried across the crowded churchyard of some overgrown 

town? What stronger contrast‘ can be imagined than that 

furnished by scattered heaps of turfs, beneath which the dead are 

sleeping in silence, and the black and white headstones with their 

urns and hour-glasses, their broad slabs and memorial inscriptions, 
VOL, IV. F 
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oeneath which lie huddled together the crumbling remains of 
many generations? As strong a contrast is furnished at Paris 
by the Catacombs and Pére la Chaise. The former, a series of 
subterranean quarries, extending under much of the southern 
portion of the city, into which have been carted from various 
cemeteries the bones of at least three millions of citizens, arranged, 
after a fashion, with a mock semblance of order, but suggesting 
neither repose nor solemnity; the latter, a healthy suburb, high, 
airy, end commanding charming prospects both of town and 
country, destitute indeed of all the touching characteristics of a 
country churchyard in England, but, nevertheless, eminently 
calculated to recal the memory of the departed, clothed again with 
all that rendered them great or beloved in life. The city burying- 
ground in England, and the catacombs in Paris, are purely 
depositories for the dead; the village churchyard, and Pére la 
Chaise, are the resting-places of those who have lived in the busy 
world, who still live in the memories of their friends and relatives, 
and who are lying in undisturbed repose, till the last trumpet shall 
summon them to give an account of the way in which their pro- 
bationary life was spent. 

No doubt, the apocryphal doctrine “that it is a wholesome 
thing to pray for the dead,” which is a necessary article of Roman 
Catholic faith, is not without effect in péopling the cemeteries of 
that Church with livitig memories. Yet, the same effect ought to 
be produced in our churchyards, by the belief in the still more 
comfortable doctrine of the Resurrection ; and so thought the poet 
when he spoke of the village patriarchs as “sleeping.” To the 
members of the one Church, the grave of a departed relative is an 
altar, at which prayers may ascend to and for the disembodied 
spirit. ‘The meaning of a consecrated burying-ground to a Pro- 
testant is “a place where the remains of the dead may rest un- 
disturbed for ever ;” that is, until time shall be no more, unti 
the quick and dead shall be alike summoned to their enduring 
inheritance. 

The English visitor to Pere la Chaise must recollect this dis- 
tinction, and keep constantly present to his mind the article in the 
Romish creed which I have mentioned, or he will return unin- 
structed and dissatisfied, and as little impressed by his visit as a 
Red Indian would be by a lecture on the orders of architecture. 

Immediately outside the Barriere d’Aubray, one of the north- 
eastern gates of the city, the ground slopes upwards and forms a 
picturesque eminence, from which there is an extensive view of the 
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country some leagues in circuit. For many centuries it has been 
famed for the beauty of its situation, and has at different periods 
been the favourite residence of a courtier—Louis XIV.’s confessor, 
Pére la Chaise—of a wealthy retired tradesman, and the site of 
the College of the Jesuits. In the year 1804 it ceased to be the 
residence of the living, and was laid out as a cemetery. Winding 
roads were cut, and trees planted; the ground was consecrated 
and walled in; adjoining land was purchased and added to it, till the 
whole included, not merely the original hill, but several adjoining 
slopes and valleys, amounting in all to one hundred and fifty acres, 
its original extent having been but forty-two. 

As a burial-place it is specially intended for five of the 
arrondissements, or districts, of Paris, but it is open to all who 
choose to purchase ground in perpetuity. In fact, it contains 
the ashes of a large number of Frenchmen, who in the space of 
the last fifty years have made themselves famous by science, 
literature, or war, as well as of many who died at a prior period, 
and were deemed worthy of having their remains transported to 
what may be considered the national receptacle of the illustrious 
dead. Poets, warriors, ecclesiastics, painters, musicians, as- 
tronomers, actors, princes, chemists, naturalists, philosophers, 
orators, physicians, rest side by side, presenting, by inscribed 
monuments, alike to countrymen and foreigners of all nations (for 
no one visits Paris without seeing Pere la Chaise), a substantial 
memorial of their own greatness, and that of the country which 
gave them birth. 

The monuments of this class, though very numerous, are far 
outnumbered by the more modest tombs of families unknown to 
fame. ‘These form, so to say, the streets of the city of the dead, 
among which the more remarkable edifices stand out like the 
towers, pillars, and public buildings of a town. They are for the 
most part small square temples of massive stone, the entrance to 
which is a door, half of wood and half of latticed wire-work, 
through} which can be seen the memorial offerings made to the 
dead by friends and relatives. I looked into several, and observed 
that they all bore a strong resemblance to each other. The further 
end is for the most part fitted up to resemble an altar, on which 
is placed a crucifix, an image of the Virgin, or the patron saint of 
the departed. By the side stood two or more tapers, which 
appeared to have-been lighted when the tomb was visited by some 
relative, for whose accommodation a chair was placed in frgnt of the 
altar. About various parts of the interior were suspended votive 
F2 
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offerings, generally wreaths of amaranth (or everlasting flowers), 
white, yellow, or black, so arranged that there appeared, worked 
in flowers of a different colour “a mon mari ;” “& ma chere mére,” 
&c. (To my husband; to my dear mother, &c.) Bouquets of 
flowers, natural or artificial; were general, in some cases placed 
under glass shades; and the garlands ’were in many instances 
made of silk, glass beads, or feathers. Pictures, framed and glazed, 
are frequent ornaments, many no doubt having a private sig- 
nificance understood only by the mourners. All of these were 
evidently erected to the memory of persons well to do in the 
world ; but scattered among the more costly structures are simple 
enclosures, planted with flowars and shrubs, which are carefully 
tended, and renewed from time to time, many of them being 
tender exotics, not being able to bear exposure during winter. 
Over most of these is raised a horizontal bar of metal, having 
wreaths of amaranths, and sheltered from the weather by an arched 
canopy of zinc or glass; and humble offerings of bouquets and 
evergreens lie scattered on the sod. 

The inscriptions are, for the most part, short and simple—often 
merely the name of the family to whom the sepulchre belongs. 
The following may be taken as types :— 

“Tci reposent une bonne mére et ses enfants” 
(Here rest a good mother and her children) : 


the unadorned tribute of a bereaved husband and father. 
“ Chere Emma !” 
(Dear Emma !) 
the ejaculation of some mourner, whose sorrow words could 
neither express nor relieve. 
The following to a child, aged six months, is a farewell—tender, 
loving, and faithful :— 
“Chér ange, repose en paix.” 
(Dear angel, rest in peace !) 
The monuments of the “ Great” form ample scope for more varied 
decoration. Abelard and Heloise are figured side by side, beneath 
an exquisitely-sculptured canopy. Lavalette immortalizes the 
memory of his heroine wife by a sculptured bas-relief of his escape 
from prison. Suchet, Decrés, Lefebvre, Masséna, Davoust, and 
Junot, although needing no monuments to commemorate their 
military glory, are marked among the dead as signally as they 
were among the living; and, among them, Marshal Ney has his 
distinctive memorial of a plain iron railing, enclosing an oblong 
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spot of ground, planted with flowers, and devoid of all sculpture— 
the bare site of a monument daily raised in imagination by 
passers-by according to the views of each. Another generation 
shall decide on either raising a statue to the “‘ hero,” or allowing the 
enclosure to remain what it is—an eloquent garden. Hard by, 
Hue, the faithful valet of Louis XVI, claims a passing sigh. 
Moliere and Laplace, names as great as any we have mentioned, 
seem more familiar than ever, now that they are seen inscribed on 
monumental marble. 


Tomb OF ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


In a word, I can compare my visit to this part of the cemetery 
with no other incident in my life than my first visit to London, 
when I saw undeniably before me the dome of St. Paul’s, the 
Thames, and the towers of Westminster. One portion of the ground 
is distinguished by numerous names of Englishmen. One monu- 
ment especially, of some pretension, was no doubt erected to 
remind the English visitor that there were great men, sleeping and 
waking, in his own country. On me, I must confess, it had not 
the desired effect, though it bears a richly-honoured name, 
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that namely of Sir Sydney Smith. Among some indifferent verses 
sculptured on the tomb are the following :-— 


‘In warlike France, when great Napoleon rose, 

The man who checked his conquests finds repose.” 
Sir Sydney Smith died at Paris in 1826, when Napoleon was out 
of fashion ; but, however that. may be, there are few Englishmen 
who could not pronounce the taste and composition of the above 
distich as equally faulty. A cenotaph in the warrior’s native town 
having such an inscription might not have been out of place; but 
hospitality afforded by a great nation to a victorious enemy 
deserved some more gentle return. 

Not very far from the English burying-ground lies that portion 
of the cemetery which is devoted to the inhabitants of the arron- 
dissements which have the right of sepulture within its precincts. 
Their humble graves lie. in long parallel lines, unadorned by 
marble and unshaded by cypress; yet here, too, there is much to 
interest the visitor, Each grave is marked by a wooden railing, 
and further distinguished by chaplets of amaranths or evergreens, 
rude pictures, plaster images, &c., the enclosed space being very 
generally planted with flowers, and for the most part kept clear of 
weeds, The inscriptions are very numerous, and carry the reader 
more into the home circle, where the departed were once beloved, 
than into the court or camp which they adorned. 

The following, for instance, inscribed on the tomb of a child 
twenty-eight months old, brings before us most eloquently an 
afflicted father, bowed down by sorrow, yet not so utterly stricken 
to the earth as the heart-hroken mother, and both deriving com- 
fort from the reflection that their darling infant is taken from the 
evil to come :— 

“ Papa, ne pleure pas; vas consoler ma mére: dis lui que je monte au 
séjour des heureux. Adoucis sa douleur, exauce ma pricre. Au sein de 
lEternel je vous attends tous deux.” 

(My father, weep not. Go, console my mother. ‘Tell her that I am 
soaring to the mansions of the blessed. Comfort her in her sorrow ; listen 
tomy entreaty. In the bosom of the Lord I await you both.) 

How different this from the stern fortitude of the fatalists, 
lamenting the loss of their infant !— 

“Mes chers parents, 
Vous qui m’aimez tant, 
Il faut vous consoler ; 
C’était ma destinée.” 

(Beloved parents, who love me so dearly, be comforted; it was my 
destiny.) 
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But of all the memorials which the cemetery contained, none 
that I saw set the chords of the heart vibrating so effectually as a 
low wooden railing, some three feet square, within which was 
placed a box, with glass doors, containing the dolls, teacups, little 
basket, ball, and toy-watch of a little girl three years old. It bore 
the following inscription :— 


* Elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses—l’espace d’un matin.” 


(She lived as long as roses live—the space of a morning.) 


I saw little more in Pere la Chaise after that: and as I wended 


SHRUBBERY AND Tombs, PhRE LA CHAISE, 


my way through the long Rue de la Roquette, peopled as it 
seemed to be with statuaries and dealers in monumental decora- 
tions, 1 doubted whether the costliest and most elaborate device 
could compare with the simple box of disused playthings. 


C. A. de 


[ To be continued, | 
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Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF SEVASTOPOL AND BALAKLAVA, . 


Tne situation of Sevastopol as a dockyard is deservedly esteemed ; 
and indeed there are few harbours in Europe so completely fitted 
for the construction and shelter of a large fleet.- A wide arm of 
the sea has hollowed for itself a deep bed upon the western coast of 
Tauris, which extends for about six miles into the interior. There 
are neither dangerous rocks nor shallows in this magnificent basin. 
The entrance is defended by formidable fortifications, the powerful 
artillery of which commands the whole width of the harbour. 
Inside this bay, looking towards the south, are four spacious creeks, 
affording secure shelter and easy of access; and in one of these, 
which is called Karabelnaia Bukta, large three-deckers are able 
to anchor without danger, even within a few yards of the shore. 
Between two of these creeks lies the town of Sevastopol, of which 
the Greek name signifies the town of Augustus. This name will 
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soon entirely obliterate that of Aktiar, which the Tartars call 
Sevastopol, in remembrance of an ancient town in the north of 
the bay, not far from the barren peak which forms the entrance 
of the harbour. Nothing can be more desolate than the view, as 
far as the eye can reach. The hills which defend the roadstead 
are high and barren, and the whole coast is cold and rocky, well 
deserving the name of Aktiar, or White Rock. 

The streets have been arranged cleverly, but with difficulty, 
upon the steep sides of the promontory. On first landing at the 
custom-house, the sight of this town, built upon its white and 
burning rocks, is anything but encouraging to the expectant 
traveller. One single street, a little less steep than the others, 
extends parallel with the great harbour, and on each side of this 
street lie the principal buildings of modern Sevastopol. 

The Cathedral is of elegant architecture, and is much valued and 
venerated by the people. Beyond is the Admiralty tower, the columns 
of which rear themselves rather too proudly to be in good proportion 
with the rest of the building. There are also some tolerably good 
hotels, and some small gardens, where the grass is much destroyed 
by the dust, which is a sad nuisance here. In the upper part of 
the town there are also gardens to be seen, which almost conceal 
some tidy-looking houses; but this part of the city is much 
exposed to the winds, which sweep periodically over it, and bring 
with them clouds of sand. When once on these heights, the 
beauty of the view more than compensates for the difficulties of 
the long and wearisome ascent. You look down upon the harbour 
and all its buildings—a magnificent coup dil at all times, but 
more especially as we saw it, when the whole of the Black Sea 
fleet lay imposingly before us. 

By the time we had finished our camping preparations, an 
unusual commotion took place in the harbour and town, which 
was occasioned by the arrival of a government steamer, having 
on board Prince Menschikoff, who was then Minister of Marine. 
He came to inspect the fleet, but did not leave his vessel. As 
soon as it had cast anchor, he received visits on board from the 
heads of all the public offices. Admiral Stavanieff, who commands 
the harbour of Sevastopol, was then very ill, which prevented our 
being presented to him; and we were, therefore, obliged to 
content ourselves with sending him Prince Woronzoff’s letters of 
introduction. We had better luck with Mr. Upton, the skilful 
English engineer, who has planned, and is now superintending, all 
the important works of the harbour. He received us most cordially, 
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and we shall always look back with much pleasure to the happy 
hours spent under his roof. 

There are immense barracks, which are visible from every 
corner of Sevastopol, and yet even these are insufficient for the 
number of soldiers employed in these works. Thirty thousand 
men live under canvas, and it is both a striking and interesting 
sight to see them all in their brown-holland frocks, bustling about 
midst clouds of the dust, which they are carrying off, bushel by 
bushel, or rather, I should say, handful by handful, from the 
mamelon they have levelled. The terrible plague of ophthalmia, 
which some consider to be contagious, commits sad ravages among 
these poor men, and is to be attributed to the immense quantity of 
dust that has been blown over these hills since the engineering 
works were begun. But let the cause be what it may, it is indeed 
a sad scourge. Four-and-twenty hours often suffice to destroy the 
whole eye, and tear it from its socket. 

Great as had been our pleasure and surprise in the harbour on 
seeing large three-deckers communicating with the shore by means of 
a plank of wood thrown across from the rocks, our astonishment at 
what had been done in Careening Bay was yet greater. ‘The import- 
ance of Sevastopol, and the happy accidents of its position, having 
been recognised, basins and dry docks were at once commenced, and 
have been admirably executed by Mr. Upton. An immense dock 
has been dug some distance from the sea, upon a high level. Five 
slips open upon this dock; three are for line-of-battle ships, and 
the other two for frigates. In a sea with scarcely any tide, the 
conversion of these into dry docks was a matter of no small 
difficulty, and has been managed as follows :— 

About eighteen versts distant, at the bottom of the great valley 
which forms thé bay, there was a small and rapid river. This 
river—the Tchernaya Rutchka, or Black Stream—the engineers 
have turned and brought through a new bed, which has been dug 
in the rock, both through tunnels and over aqueducts, and have 
thus supplied the basins. As all the water falls from a great 
height, by means of flood gates ingeniously contrived, one vessel 
of one hundred and twenty guns, two eighty-gun ships, and two 
sixty-gun frigates, are enabled to float in this magnificent basin. 
These are, indeed, great and noble works, and are sufficient in 
themselves to render any reign illustrious, and immortalise the 
name of the engineer who has constructed them. What struck us 
very much in the inspection of these works, was the sight of the 
same soldiers alternately acting as diggers, carpenters, and 
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masons, and accomplishing all these different duties equally well. 
Mr. Upton, an Englishman by birth, accustomed as he has been 
in his own country to miracles of industry, was astonished at this 
wonderful aptitude of the Russian people to become in so short 
a time skilful workmen in whatever trade they were put to. The 
Russian soldier is not only a clever artisan, but he is also docile 
in character, respectful without being abject, and active without 
boasting. 

The imperial building-yards are established at Nicolaieff—a 
very favourable situation, both on account of its locality and also 
on account of the facility it offers for landing the timber which 
comes from Central Russia. The great destroyer of ships in the 
beautiful waters of Sevastopol is a very small worm, called the 
“'Teredo navalis,” and the existence of this little animal is a sad 
thing for the Russian fleets, as it generally destroys a Russian vessel 
in about eight years; whereas, in the English and French navies, a 
vessel is supposed to last more than fifteen years. Several attempts 
have been made to exterminate this destructive little worm, but 
hitherto unsuccessfully. It is grievous to think that so contemptible 
an enemy should have such power over vessels in the waters of one 
of the finest harbours in the world. 

Having finished our examinaticn of these wonderful works, an 
excursion to: Inkermann became our next object. On leaving the 
arsenal we remarked a beautiful fountain, intended to supply the 
fleet with water, a plan for filtering which acts without cessation, 
and keeps these waters pure for the supply of the navy. 

At the bottom of the bay the water is filled with large reeds, 
which would, we feared, be serious obstacles in our way. How- 
ever, to our surprise, our canoe glided easily through them—a 
pleasant and gentle breeze helping us considerably, and we soon 
found ourselves in the narrow but deep bed of the Tchernaya river. 
Here the rocks divide and the valley widens, and its smaller 
meadows—furrowed by silvery streams, and shaded by the beautiful 
foliage of fine ash and mastich trees—-are most refreshing to the 
eye, which soon wearies of the grey and monotonous shores. 

We disembarked under the trees, and set to work to climb up 
the adjoining rocks. Having reached the banks of the canal, we 
came suddenly upon the tunnel, which disappears under a formid- 
able mass of rocks. This passage is entirely cut out of the rock, 
and took no less than fifteen months of hard labour to accomplish. 
It is one hundred and thirty metres long. A little beyond this 
are large, deep gorges, in which are the ruins of a monastery 
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built by the monks of former days, as a place of refuge from their 
persecutors. A narrow door and a winding staircase, upon which 
the cells open, led us to a chapel, in which architectural traces are 
still visible. The sacred building is now used to shelter the 
‘soldiers who work at the canal; and there they find their well- 
earned rest, upon beds but little softer than those of the 
monks. 

A large opening in this chapel laid before us in its entire length 
the beautiful valley of Inkerniann, at the bottom of which is the 
immense pile of rock upon which the ancient town was built. 
The history of the Crimea gives but doubtful information respecting 
Inkermann. According to some wise chroniclers it flourished 
under the name of Theodosia in the ancient days of Greece ; 
others suppose it to have been the Sterros of Grecian geography ; 
and Pallas, on the contrary, is disposed to believe that the Genoese 
were the first who established themselves upon these steep rocks. 
At the present day, ruined walls, some few remains of towers, and 
a large number of small caves cut in the side of the mountain, are 
all that a hurried visit enabled us to observe. The inhabitants of 
Sevastopol, who act as guides here, always advise one’s making 
but a short stay, the surrounding marshes having a very bad 
name. On leaving these ruins we returned to Sevastopol, and 
were allowed to go on board the fine frigate ‘ Bourgas.’ 

This vessel was well worthy of the rest of the fleet ; but all our 

admiration was excited by the magnificent appearance of the 
‘Warsaw,’ a large three-decker. She rode majestically on the 
water, and looked like the queen of that imposing armada, which 
comprised no less than 12,000 men and 1,500 guns. 
*,'The inhabitants of Sevastopol live a very in-doors’ life, and we 
were generally alone on the water, to which we adjourned every 
evening to enjoy the last look of the sun. But if they abstain 
from out-of-door amusements, they make up for this by very 
pleasant and sociable réunions at home. 

Those of my companions who were strangers to the habits of 
bourgeoise life in Russia, were able to see its most amiable pecu- 
liarities at Sevastopol. Great politeness and hospitality towards 
guests are practised in these countries, just as much as in the 
central parts of the empire, and they in no way belie the hos- 
pitality for which the Russians are proverbial. Some primitive 
customs are still prevalent here, such as the host drinking wine out of 
your glass ; wiping the hands of the ladies, and in return receiving 
a kiss on the cheek. Every evening the family and the friends 
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of the house unite round the tea-table, where conversation 
never flags; but before ten o'clock all retire. At this hour 
Sevastopol is in perfect stillness, which is only disturbed by the 
distant sound of the ship bells as they strike the hours, by the 
cries of the sentries as they are repeated along the length of the 
harbour, or by the mournful howling of the dogs. The average 
population of Sevastopol is reckoned at 30,000 souls, including 
inhabitants, soldiers, and sailors. 

We arrived at a fortunate moment; the presence of the fleet, 
and the busy army of workmen, more than doubling the usual 
number of inhabitants. It was at the well-stocked market that 
one was most able to form an idea of the multitude of mouths to 
be fed. ‘The consumption of water-melons was immense—large 
heaps of this refreshing fruit, gathered every evening, disappeared 
every morning. 

An immense variety of fish was always displayed for sale at 
the break of day, to the great delight of our naturalists: they 
outstripped all the marketers, contrived to have the first choice, 
and made their scientific collection from the abundance that had 
been caught during the night. 

All the necessaries of food were very cheap, but wood and 
forage were exorbitantly dear, on account of the barrenness which 
extends for miles over this part of the Crimea. 

Placed though it is upon a peak of chalky stone, the town 
of Sevastopol does not lack very good building materials ; but the 
stone, naturally porous, requires to be covered, to give the exterior 
of the building a desirable look of cleanliness. 

The magnificent blocks of stone which are used for building 
the docks are brought from a distance, which contributes not a 
little to increase the expense of these imperishable works. This 
expense has already exceeded five million rubles, and will pro- 
bably be more than double that. 

There are no Tartar habitations near the town, nor are there 
any evenat Severnaia, a port on the coast opposite Sevastopol, 
on the northern side of the bay, as its name indicates, which 
signifies the village of the north. ‘There are a great number of 
government buildings and magazines there, defended by batteries. 
Mussulmans scarcely ever come into the harbour here, being 
content to remain upon the Severnaia coast with their cargoes. 

A noisy crowd of small merchants are busy here from morning 
till night, taking in stores of provisions, wood, and other wares, 
which the ‘Tartar caravans bring to this port. 
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Two of our companions, who had gone to Baghteluh Sarai, 
now rejoined the expedition, having met with a little adventure. 
They arrived in a dark night on the quay of Sevastopol, without 
any guide to direct them through the steep streets, and with no 
other assistance to find our house than the name of our landlord 
(Cabalyar), somewhat cabalistic in its sound; and after wandering 
on for some time, they stumbled over the heaps of water-melons 
which lay in their way. These immediately set off rolling as fast as 
they could towards the sea, which of course created a great com- 
motion. 

The merchants, all roused by the noise, gave the alarm: some 
run to save the fugitive melons, others to discover and seize the 
authors of this disastrous sauve qui peut ; and I leave you to guess 
what might have been the fate of our friends, had not a friendly 
custom-house officer fortunately interposed to protect the unlucky 
strangers, who were greatly disturbed and. embarrassed at the 
commotion they had so innocently caused. Peace was re- 
established, however, and after an hour of fatigue, searching, and 
discomfort, our companions reached our door. 

Not far from Sevastopol, towards the west, stands a lighthouse, 
built at the extremity of a long point of land, which is scarcely 
visible above the level of the sea. This point is the ancient 
Chersonesus, and belonged to a strong and powerful Greek colony, 
all vestiges of which have long disappeared, and nothing more is 
now left of so much splendour but a doubtful tradition, Upon a 
part of this land, and even to the gates of Sevastopol, there are 
ruins of walls scattered over the face of the country, and regularly 
disposed at equal distances, which do not escape an attentive eye. 
Some people imagine those parallelograms to be the ruins of 
ancient Cherson—the, town built on the coasts of Tauris by the 
emigrant Greeks of Heraclea. But other more scrupulous an- 
tiquarians see nothing in these compartments but the remains of 
an agrarian colony. The want of depth in the foundation leads 
one to doubt their ever having supported buildings of any import- 
ance. ‘These ruins extend over nearly the whole of the peninsula 
which was formerly the Grecian Chersonesus. ‘There are several 
remains of monumental towers, which are remarkable for the 
immense size of the stones laid down one upon another without 
cement. 

On looking down from the heights of the Crimean mountains, 
one is astonished to think so small a corner of the earth should 
have given birth to such treasures of legends, fables, and poetry, 
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which have become more interesting to us even than history 
itself. 

A few scattered stones are the sole remaius of the ancient town, 
with its laws and its institutions, its grandeur and its existence. 
If you wish to take any part in the immortal acts of the drama of 
the Atrides and of the Trojan war, take a few steps over this pro- 
montory, and look at the unchangeable landscape, which is not 
what it was 3000 years ago. The temple of Diana, with its bloody 
altars, is here still, There is the altar of the goddess! It is 
but a square stone, like the rude and clumsy altars of the Druids. 
Up there walked the priestess ; a little further on may be seen the 
rock to sacrifice upon, to which Orestes came from afar to appease 
the Eumenides, A‘schylus and Sophocles have immortalized these 
celebrated names in their well-known dramas. But where is all 
this poetry leading us? We are travellers, and not poets, and we 
must return to the stern realities of life in the present day. 

It was the 24th of August, at an early hour in the morning, 
when we touched this beautiful Parthenium promontory, named by 
the Genoese, Cape Fiorente. We had taken some carriages to 
Sevastopol, which were to convey us the same day to Balaklava. 
The road, which crosses a barren steppe, ends suddenly in an 
immense semicircle of rocks, which slopes towards the sea, ‘betw een 
two headlands. ‘This vast amphitheatre is magnificent, and the 
forms of the rocks quite beautiful. Upon a bend of rock, and in 
the highest part of this natural circus, stands the monastery of 
St. George, round which are cheerful-looking houses in most 
picturesque groups, and in the centre stands a beautiful church, 
whose roof of red metal and gilded cross shine brilliantly in the 
midst of the rough and rugged country which surrounds it. Ten 
monks, under the rule of a venerable archbishop whom we met at 
Sevastopol, usually inhabit this lonely place, which supplies the fleet 
with chaplains. ‘This is why only four of them occupy the monas- 
tery. Five serve the vessels, and the tenth had been taken prisoner 
by the Circassians ; and at the time of our visit the monks were 
amassing, by degrees and with great difficulty, the 8,000 rubles 
required for his ransom. 

By the side of this simple dwelling, two more spacious houses 
are erected for the families who come at certain times of the year 
to such a holy retreat among these rocks. The gardens of the 
monks are very rich and fertile, having a beautiful spring in the 
midst of them. 

But to return to the promontory of Parthenium. When we 
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reached the top, and were perched upon a rock—which from the 
sea looks like the beak of an eagle—we commanded a magnificent 
view. ‘The sea was so transparent, that notwithstanding our great 
height above it, we could clearly discern its bottom. At our feet 
a gigantic shark, which rounded the headland as skilfully as.the 
most practised oarsman, glided stealthily through the waters to 
surprise a group of seagulls, who were enjoying themselves in 
wappy unconsciousness of the danger awaiting them. It was 
indeed a beautiful sight—everything glowing with light and 
warmth ; the sky brilliantly blue, and the outlines of this perfect 
landscape standing out in bold relief against it. 

Now our two adventurous companions, Hust and Raffet, left us 
to scramble down to the sea-shore, which was five hundred feet 
below us, and a very difficult descent. Hust had descried some 
signs of lava there, and Raffet wished to have a nearer view of two 
sharp rocks, well deserving the name of Orestes and Pylades. 
These brother rocks rise from the bottom of the sea, and are 
accessible only to the vultures. Of course it is not possible that 
such a phenomenon should be without its legend, and the tradition 
is, that at the top of these barren summits, which are as high and 
pointed as the spire of Strasburg cathedral, there is an immense 
quantity of gold-dust. Gold-dust is the common dream of people 
who no longer believe in fairies and miracles, and who foolishly 
forget that gold does not grow like a lichen upon the tops of 
barren rocks. 

While our two companions were pursuing their dangerous route, 
we continued our antiquarian researches ; and now bridling our 
imagination, we gave ourselves up to the enjoyment of the beautiful 
reality that lay before us. Meanwhile, the time slipped rapidly 
away; our baggage-waggon started for Baaklava, the time 
appointed for our companions to rejoin us had elapsed, and yet 
they had not appeared. 

Our cries, our signals, and the shots which we fired repeatedly, 
received no answer, and we were almost in despair, when at last a 
distant murmur from the shore reached us, sounding alarmingly 
like a ery of distress. Rousseau, who had gone towards the edge 
of the cliff, started off with all haste in the direction of the cry we 
had heard. We meanwhile, in a state of great anxiety, con- 
sidered what we should do should one of our friends have met 
with an accident; for it was indeed a serious matter for con 
sideration, both how to raise him to the top of the cliff, and how to 
give him what might be necessary for him, when we had just sent 
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off all our baggage and with it all our medical apparatus. Great, 
indeed, were our trouble and dismay, when Rousseau reappeared 
on the top of the cliff and fired twice, the signal agreed on if any 
accident had occurred. 

To our inexpressible relief, however, we soon found that it was 
not so serious as we had feared. M. Hust, worn out with the 
exertions and fatigues of so many days’ work, had been unable to 
ascend the steep rocks of the headland. His strength had failed 
him twice, so completely as to render him insensible; but fortu- 
nately Raffet, his more energetic companion, had joined him in 
time to help him. A bathe in the sea revived him a little; and, 
meanwhile, Raffet shouted vociferously to us; but the distance 
which separated us was too great for his voice to reach us, and 
they were consequently obliged to try climbing again, but with no 
more success than before. Necessity now compelled them to 
empty the pockets of the poor invalid, for they contained no less 
than one hundred pounds-weight of stones, which he had succeeded 
in carrying thus far, but under which he was now dropping. 
Relieved from this burden, which he most unwillingly resigned, he 
was at last able to reach a large platform of rock, where he re- 
mained till succour arrived, and whence we transported him gently 
in a litter to Balaklava. 

Between St. George’s and Balaklava the road follows the wind- 
ings of the plain as far as the’pretty village of Kadikoi, the popu- 
lation of which is Greek ; then opens the valley of Balaklava, ver- 
dant with smiling gardens and orchards. The valley inclines to the 
south, and descends to the edge of a natural basin, which lies 
between high hills, and into which the sea rushes through a narrow 
channel. This is Balaklava harbour, and would be a safe anchorage 
for a large number of vessels. Once in the middle of the basin, 
one may fancy oneself in a lake, so happily is the entrance con- 
cealed by the position of the mountains. It is a wild and strange- 
looking place, and seems made to be a safe retreat for smugglers, 
and a nest for pirates; but fortunately this is prevented by an 
active and vigilant police. 

Formerly no ship could enter the deserted waters of Balaklava ; 
but this prohibition, which was general only a short time ago, has 
just been modified by a recent order from Count Woronzow, 
which excepts ships in distress. It would, indeed, have been too 
cruel to condemn poor fellow-creatures to perish on the iron coast 
outside the bay, when so safe a harbour was at hand. 

In consequence of this law, this little town, which is situated on 
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the eastern side of the basin, is without any trade. Its Greek 
population devote themselves to agriculture; and Balaklava, not- 
withstanding its beautiful maritime position, is now scarcely worthy 
of a place in the map, though formerly it was a place of much 
note. It was known under the name of Cimbalou. Strabo men- 
tions it as a dependency of Chersonesus ; and, without considering 
the difficulties of such a thing, this celebrated geographer pretends 
that in ancient days the wall connected the harbour of Cimbalou 
and that of the Great Chersonesus. This wall would indeed have 
been equally marvellous, whether Strabo supposed it to have been 
built above or beneath the waters. It is, however, really true that 
this harbour was first discovered and used by the Greeks. The 
Genoese, who scarcely left any place unoccupied, took possession 
of it afterwards; and upon the mountain which bounds the 
entrance on the east side, they built a vast fortress, the ruins of 
which still remain, and it is probably from this time that the present 
name of the town dates, which is said to mean ‘ Bella Chaive.” 
Some people, however, maintain that its name is of Tartar origin, 
from the word Balooieh, which means Fish. 

Balaklava is composed of a heap of half-ruined houses, and a 
principal street filled with deserted shops and a church—the only 
remarkable places in this little colony of Arnauts. 

After a short rest, M. Hust recovered from his illness; but, at 
the same time, unfortunately, one of our servants was taken ill, in 
consequence, poor fellow! of our wandering life. He soon rallied, 
however, and we did not prolong our stay at Balaklava, but con- 
tented ourselves with remaining there just long enough to make a 
few naturalist excursions, and to see the ruins of the Genoese for- 
tifications. 

The mountains on which these walls and towers stand, the 
remains of which are still very imposing, is steep and precipitous, 
and descends perpendicularly’ to the sea. It required no small 
degree of courage to reach the top; but when once there, all 
danger and difficulty are soon forgotten in the vast and magnificent 
view, of which the sea, the dark, frowning rocks, and the winding 
canal of the harbour, form one side. 

These early monuments of the Genoese, though singularly 
conceived, have nevertheless left us a grand idea of the works 
which this powerful people were able to accomplish wherever they 
founded a colony. 
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CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 





NAYIVES PRESENTING THEIR GIPTs, 


Tue seals of this parcel fly asunder to the loud and martial notes 

ofa military band: in the lull between the tunes we can distinctly 

hear the roaring of the surf, and as day rapidly breaks around us 

we discover that we are at Madras. ‘The music proceeds from the 

military band of the native infantry corps, who have obtained the 

commanding officer's permission to make the. round of the presi- 

dency during Christmas-eve, so as to gather in-a small addition to 

. their usual meagre allowance, which may enable them to enjoy 

with right-down merriment their Christmas festivities. 

And right well they serenade the slumbering citizens of 

Madras. Even old Bolo, the first Judge of the Sudder Dewanee 
Adowlut — who has grown too old and corpulent for such-like 
juvenile freaks—cannot resist the temptation held out to him by the 
y band performing a country-dance that was all the vogue in his 
bachelor days, when Bolo was a bit of a buck, and had scarcely 
numbered twenty-three summers of life. But he actually hops out 
of bed in his night-apparel, and dances round the room, cutting 
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some of the most approved and dexterous capers, such as were 
wont in days of yore to call down the rapturous applause of Bolo’s 
father and mother, twenty years defunct. 

Mrs. B., who is rather of an acrimonious disposition, strongly 
disapproves of such scandalous proceedings, but turns acid smiles 
as poisonous as prussic acid into mellifluous honey on beholding 
the Christmas-box that old B. has destined for her—a magnificent 
brilliant necklace, such as only Indian nabobs are in the habit of 
indulging their brides with, So Mr. and Mrs. B., being in a 
perfect state of good humour, Bolo envelops himself in a wide 
flannel dressing-gown, and going to the backdoor entrance, shouts 
lustily for “ boy !’* and boy, who is a greyheaded domestic that 
has been fifty years in the judge’s service, answers the judge’s 
summons, . 

Coffee is made and intrusted to the ayah, who carries it into the 
precincts of the bedroom. Mr. and Mrs. B. partake of this usual 
morning beverage. Meanwhile the children are awakened and 
crammed with hot milk-and-water and sops; then comes the 
dreadful operation of dressing them. ‘The two ayahs and the 
amah, and the tormecatchey, are pressed into this particular 
service, and it is as much as they can manage between them ;: for 
Master Tom, who is seven years old next birthday, kicks and 
plunges, and bites with such desperate resolution, that it is only 
the apparition of Bolo senior, with a whip in his hand, that induces 
this scion of a noble Indian stock to submit to the necessity of 
being washed and dried clean. ‘This, however, is no sooner com- 
pleted than tears are changed into smiles, for mamma has held forth 
a big promise of plum-cake in perspective, provided all go on 
quietly and without tears. So Master Tom, and Missey, and 
little Ebenezer, the smallest of the lot, crouch down in a corner of 
the dressing-room, and, for want of better amusement, suck their 
thumbs desperately. ; 

At last papa has completed his holiday attire, but it yet wants 
half-an-hour before any hopes can be entertained of favourable 
symptoms with regard to mamma, ‘Time, however, even accom- 
plishes this; and I should like to know the man who could point 
me out a woman who does not loiter for an hour over her toilet. I 
would not believe him unless I stood with a watch in my hand, and 
reckoned the minutes: even then I should be inclined to think 
that the watchmaker must be a knave. 


* All servants are called boys in the Madras Presidency. 
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Be this as it may, Mrs. Bolo has at length completed her toilet, 
so the family have morning-worship, as is their invariable practice, 
and then they go downstairs to breakfast ; and I must confess that 
the breakfast table presents an appearance that might almost make a 
prince jealous, Such a long table, with chairs enough for fifty in- 
stead of five individuals; such a snowy-white damask table-cloth—- 
such a display of china and silver ware, with fifty plates containing 
as many different. gaily-coloured sketches in India and Venice. 
Then there is the teapot and the coffeepot, the milk-bowl and 
the sugar-basin, the toast-rack and the eggstand, and I don’t know 
what not besides, all of the purest silver, to say nothing of a 
magnificent vase in the centre of the table, which cost, I am afraid 
to say how many hundred pounds! and which was presented, as 
you may perceive by the engraved inscription, by the grateful in- 
habitants of Chinder, Apettah, and Kilpank, to Hezekiah 
Bolo, Esq., then Police Magistrate of Madras, for the zeal and 
skill he displayed in the detection, capture, and final hanging, of 
thirteen villanous Pindarees, who had been concerned in divers 
awful murders, and were more than half suspected of having boiled 
two collectors and a joint magistrate to death in a huge caldron 
of mullagatawny. Besides all these, in elegant cut glass and 
china, are countless bouquets of bright and sweet Indian flowers ; 
and as for fruit, you never beheld such a show in your life: 
large plates heaped up with mangoes, and guavas, and billembys, 
and twenty other fruits, all tastefully decorated with orange-leaves ; 
and between these some half-dozen huge plum-cakes, iced all over, 
and looking so nice and cool that it seems almost a pity to cut them. 
At the extreme end of this long table are arranged the tea-things 
for the immediate use of the judge’s family ; the rest of the table 
is intended to stand untouched till after church-time, when there 
will be half the Presidency calling in to wish Judge Bolo and his 
family all the compliments of the season; and to taste his cake, 
and partake of sundry good glasses of sherry and port. 

But before any of the family come down to breakfast—nay, for 
the matter of that, before any one has been up and stirring—all the 
servants, assisted by the palanquin-bearers, have swept out the 
sitting and dining rooms; thoroughly scoured the billiard-room 
and the verandahs, and the whole, has been thickly sprinkled with 
jessamin and other sweet-scented flowers, Every punkah in the 
house has been dressed out with festoons of roses and_bright- 
coloured flowers ; and every door, as well as the gates of entrance 
to the compound, have been decorated, and arched over with whole 
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plantain trees cut down for the purpose, and these again are set off 
with garlands of flowers. 

But no sooner does the master make his appearance at the 
breakfast table, with all his waistcoat and coat-pockets full of 
change (for he will have to give away I don’t know how many 
Christmas-boxes amongst the natives), than lo! all the servants in 
the establishment make their appearance, walking in regular pro- 
cession of two and two, and headed by the trusty old dubash, or 
butler, who has been old Bolo’s servant ever since the first week he 
landed in India. Everyone bears in his or her handsome offering, 
however small, for the master and mistress of the house, and even 
the children are not forgotten : and the old butler, who is spokesman, 
is almost moved to tears as he goes through the regular Christmas- 
day speech, repeated year after year, as the anniversary of this day 
comes about. The presents are duly deposited on the table: these 
consist chiefly of nosegays done up in gilt paper, gold and silver- 
gilt lemons, roses, fruits, and some few Indian sweetmeats. 

Now, when I tell you that exclusive of the thirteen palanquin- 
bearers, the judge has a butler, a dubash, a maty, three chokeras, 
two cooks and their four assistants, a massalgee, a hookabadoh, 
twenty peons, four ayahs, two amahs, and as many tormecatcheys, 
a coachman, and ever so many grooms, you may readily conceive 
that the table is loaded with their Christmas-offerings, almost as 
rapidly as the old judge’s pockets are emptied of the loose change, 
for each and every one of the servants receives about twenty times 
the value as an equivalent for their gifts ; and having received this, 
the procession withdraws as it came, and the judge and his family 
think about breakfast in earnest. 

There is no persuading the children to adhere to the ordinary 
bread and butter and eggs of their everyday breakfast—they must 
have fruit, and they must have cake ; and as Christmas only comes 
once a year, why, they are permitted to have their own way, and 
accordingly make an onslaught upon the red plantains and 
etceteras, making such havoc as to lead one with little temerity to 
divine that to-morrow morning it will be a regular case of 
Dr. Bolus and castor-oil! 

But it is after breakfast that the grand receptions commence at 
Madras, and these continue without intermission from 9 a.m. till a 
quarter to 11, when the judge’s carriage drives up to the door and 
the family go to church. 

Old Bolo is seated in the hall, inhaling the smoke of the hookah ; 
Mrs. B. is beside him, and the children have been carried off up- 
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stairs into the nursery. Presently down comes Master Tom, three 
steps at a time, screaming with delight, for from the nursery 
window his sharp inquisitive eye has caught sight of the long pro- 
cession of visitors that are coming up the avenue leading from the 
gates of the compound. These consist of the native tradesmen 
who serve the judge with many of the requisites and comforts of 
this life. First in the procession comes the baker, carrying upon 
his head a huge tray, carefully covered over with silken napkins, 
and its—oh! but these napkins conceal from view some of the 
most marvellous specimens of man’s inventive genius; and 
Master Tom knows this, and screams with impatient delight. 
Now, baker, lift up the veil that conceals thy genius, and lo! a 
perfect chapter upon natural history— elephants and tigers, rhi- 
noceroses and buffaloes, panthers and crocodiles, monkeys and 
paroquets, and no end of birds, beasts, and fishes, all manufactured 
out of good wholesome flour, and constituting spice cakes and 
biscuits, and many other nice things, all under mysterious and 
alarming forms. The family butcher has a young sucking-pig 
under each arm, all ready trussed, with limes stuck in between 
their teeth. TI he poulterer has his turkeys, which are imme- 
diately taken charge of by the head cook in the establishment ; 
and even the dhobie, or washerman, and the ironing-man—for all 
the linen is got up by men in India—carry between them a huge 
bunch of red plantains. 

All these are disposed of and rewarded with becoming 
Christmas-boxes ; and they have hardly disappeared before the 
sound of wheels crunching the gravel is heard, and the hackerry 
of Ramasawney Chitty stops at a respectable distance from the 
house (for they never drive up to the door), and disburthens itself 
of the truculent Chitty, who is a Brahmin of the first water, and 
carries about with him the appearance of being in the habit of 
tying straws round his stomach whenever he sits down to meals, so 
as to limit his food to their bursting. You see his heavy shadow 
thrown up against the side verandah before he enters the sitting- 
room ; but luckily with less fatal consequences than the Yankee, 
who is reported to have been so alarmingly stout that the weight of 
his shadow crushed a man against a wall. Now, mind you, 1 don’t 
undertake to dispute but that if Ramasawney fell up against 
you he would squeeze you into a pancake, but I am not inclined to 
attribute so much to his shadow. So enter the Chitty, and after 
many salaams and compliments he is seated. Then comes a whole 
posse of native gentlemen in palanquins, and hackerries, and 
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other conveyances ; none fail to be furnished with gilt limes, and all 
are in the employment of government, and under the immediate 
supervision of our friend the judge himself. 

Let me see, there is the pundit, and the monsiff, and the native 
law officers, and half-a-dozen examining clerks, and they all talk 
English as well as you and I do; the only fault being an extreme 
love and misusing of fine long words, each of which would extend 
across an ordinary sheet of writing-paper. Thus, when Rama- 
sawney makes a complimentary speech to Judge Bolo, he says 
that it is— 

“ A felicitous gratification to your honour’s subservient slaves 
that, by a ramification of the punctualosity of oriental civili- 
fication, the swm toto of respectablest descendants of the 
aboriginal constituents of the High Court of native Judicature, 
were collected within the circumscribed precincts of the first 
Judge’s domestic domicile, here in this conglomeration and 
beatification of the celebration and glorification of this magni- 
ficent festification annually rendered for the celebracation of the 
Christmas nativity; to offer to your honour’s worship with 
heartfelt pimpifications the felicitations, and prayers, and expect- 
ations, that the highest degree of healthification and jollification 
may rest like a cloudification of glorification upon your honour’s 
household and family !” 

Having after an effort completed this sublime specimen of 
native oratory, to the secret delight and pride of his native 
auditory, the visitors all rise to depart, and the judge’s carriage 
drives up to the door, so they get in, and are next deposited at 
the cathedral door. 

Now the cathedral is filled to cramming with ladies and gentle- 
men, officers in blue, green, red, gold, and silver, and every colour 
of the rainbow. The Lord Bishop walks up the aisle, followed by 
the archdeacon and three or four chaplains: everybody wears a 
pleasant happy smile upon this Christmas morning; and, if I 
mistake not, and you listen attentively, by-and-by we shall hear 
the large organ strike up, accompanied by the military band ; and 
from the lips of the whole congregation will burst forth the words 
of that hymn of praise long since familiar to us at Bethlehem, and 
which the angels sung so divinely beautifully in the hearing of the 
entranced and bewildered shepherds. And after church everybody 
meets at the church-doors, and everybody shakes hands, and then 
Judge Bolo is driven home again, and his carriage is followed by 
ten or a dozen other conveyances ; the punkahs are all set to work. 
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Lunch is discussed, and there is no lack of champagne for all 
the assembled guests. ‘The old judge is all hilarity, and he tells 
us that this is the fiftieth Christmas he has spent in India. Only 
fancy that—half a century of almost uninterrupted health in the 
so-called country of liver-complaints—fifty Christmases celebrated 
with all due festivities and honours—and on this, the fiftieth, our 
Judge Bolo has got somewhere about seventy people coming to 
dine with him! If you doubt what I say you have only to go into 
the dining-room, and there you will discover that the long table of 
this morning has been considerably elongated ; and that the side- 
boards are literally groaning with plate and handsome candlesticks. 
In a side-room the dessert is all laid out; and here a servant is 
posted on guard to prevent the felonies of thievish squirrels and 
crows which infest the houses in Madras, and are guilty of all kinds 
of roguishness. 

All the verandahs are lined with buckets of saltpetre and salt 
and water, wherein are cooling a legion of bottles—pale ale, sherry, 
port, &e., &c., all against this Christmas dinner-party. If you go 
anywhere near the kitchen you will be assailed by fifty savoury 
odours. Now it is the plum-pudding, for the judge always has a plum- 
pudding brought upon the table one blaze of ignited brandy—now 
you smell the curries—now again the mince-pies ; and if you want 
to form an estimate of heat in a hot climate, poke your head into 
the kitchen-window and look at the native cook ; he is the fairest 
specimen I can suggest between tropical India and Timbuctoo. 

At last the shades of evening close in suddenly around, for there 
is no twilight in India. All the chandeliers, and the fifty candle- 
sticks, and wall-shades, emit one blaze of light—the avenues 
leading from the gates of the compound to the house have been 
brilliantly illuminated with festoons of lanterns. The garrison 
band, lent for this special occasion, take up a position in the 
verandah, and forthwith commence tuning like so many spasmodic 
cramps. 

There is the distant vibration of carriage-wheels, and two 
cavalry troopers dash up to the door. These are the outriders 
of His Excellency the Governor, who shortly after drives up in an 
open landau and four. Little stout Judge Bolo rolls down the 
steps to welcome the great man, the band strikes up ‘God save 
the Queen,” and other distinguished guests continue to arrive. 

Foremost among these is Sir Broken Blades, the Commander- 
in-Chief, with seventeen bullet-wounds on his body, and three sabre- 
cuts over the left eye. Sir Blades toddles up to the air of “ See the 
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Yonquering Hero comes!” and the next carriage deposits a bundle 
of musk and otto of roses at the door. This is his highness the 
Nabob of Arcot, duly escorted by some of his household troops— 
said troopers being clad, some with green, some with blue, and some 
with red jackets; some with one boot and with one shoe, some 
with neither. And his highness the nabob, with a very yellow face 
and a very black and greasy beard, carefully enveloped in several 
folds of finest book-muslin, and intensely scented, is carefully helped 
upstairs by an officious retinue, and left on the corner of a couch, 
the band in a complimentary style striking up some wild Hindos- 
tanee ditty. 

Finally, the company have all arrived, and everybody has inter- 
changed, at least a dozen times, all the compliments of this happy 
Christmas-season. Dinner is announced and duly done honour to ; 
the ladies rise and retire, the gentlemen give vent to speeches ; and 
the crowning toast of all is “ Health and happiness to every absent 
friend, and many happy returns of the Christmas, and so may God 
bless them all !” 

This allusion to absent friends makes everyone thoughtful and 
sedate for awhile ; even the governor, great man as he is in India, 
surrounded with every pomp and luxury—the recipient of much 
lip-service and homage—even he is wrapt up in meditation ; and 
I am doubtful, mind, whether if he had the chance of the two, he 
would not at this moment willingly resign everything for half-an- 
hour’s happy chat by the fireside at home. 

As for Sir Blades, the only reckoning that he keeps of Christmas 
festivities is by his wounds. Thus he remembers very well that 
during the year that Bolo first got married he got that musket- 
ball in the nape of the neck; and when Bolo’s first wife died, 
the deeper of the three cuts over the left eye: and so on through 
the whole catalogue of the seventeen wounds. 

The governor nods to the youngest ensign present, and asks him 
to take wine ; and this high honour so confuses Ensign Snipe that 
in the trepidation of the moment he empties off his neighbour’s 
glass instead of his own ; which, however, only leads to a general 
laugh at Snipe’s expense. As for the Commander-in-Chief he is 
quite familiar with all his juniors. 

Meet any of the two aforegoing great men any other day in the 
three hundred and sixty-five which constitute the year, and they 
will freeze you with their haughty grandeur and distance ; so that 
even on the hearts of governors and kings Christmas exercises a 
thawing and benevolent effect. 
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As for his highness the nabob, his high caste constrains him to 
make a light repast of cashoe-nuts and sherbet ; though Sir Blades 
whispers to us confidentially that the latter is composed of rather a 
strong dilution of rum, sugar, and water. At any rate the sallow 
package of book-muslin gets very merry over his sherbet, and even 
joins in at the merry game of snapdragon. And even the Nabob 


of Arcot joins us in wishing a merry Christmas to every one who 
reads this. 


CHINESE LEGENDS. 


‘Tue Chinese have a rare number of legendary tales, and goblin 
and ghost-stories. Numerous volumes, containing no other matter, 
are printed and sold, and enjoy great popularity. One collection, 
called ‘Lidéu Chai I’Chi,’ or ‘ Extraordinary Legends from Liéu 
Chai,’ fills many volumes; and judging from the numerous copies 
of it, found in the hands of the common people, the work must be 
exceedingly popular. In reading them, or in hearing them read, 


the poor Chinese affect to laugh and make merry; but there can 
be no doubt that, incredulous as they may be in other matters, they 
believe in these stories. Nowhere is there a people so afraid of 
spectres, ghosts, and goblins, as the common Chinese. 

A specimen of these ‘Extraordinary Legends’ may amuse the 
English reader. 

A young husband lost his wife, and was sorrowing greatly for 
the loss. Being inconsolable, he retired to a solitary cell in his 
garden to indulge freely in grief. He was sitting up late one 
night, and reading in a book, when he was suddenly startled by 
the figure of an old woman gliding along the wall. He had, 
however, assurance enough to face the spectre boldly, and ascer- 
taining that it was a goblin, he drove it forthwith out of the room, 
which he would not so have hurried to do, had the figure not been so 
very old and so very ugly. Soon after this, there appeared the 
faint shadow of a very beautiful woman, so surpassingly beautiful 
that the disconsolate husband, who previously had been thinking of 
nothing but coffins and graves, became exceedingly anxious to 
catch it. His pursuit was so ardent, that even a shadow could not 
hope to escape him, and therefore the shade put on the appearance 
of corporeal substance, and standing out in the midst of the room 
thus addressed the bereaved husband :—‘ A number of women, 
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myself among them, lie buried under your house, and being envious 
of your wife, we caused her to die. We buried women are fearful 
creatures! Wecan assume any shape we please, we can be shadows 
or substance ; we can hover about and cast our shadows at pleasure. 
That old woman you saw was my duenna when alive, and in that 
capacity she serves me in the land of shadows, If you wish to have 
accounts of your late wife, I will appear to you regularly every 
night, and become your messenger to your spouse.” When the 
bereaved husband heard this he was greatly delighted, and in- 
stantly closed a bargain with the beautiful spectre. She came the 
next night and told him of his wife, and she came the night after ; 
and this intercourse had lasted for some time, when she declared 
that she had business of her own to attend to—that she must now 
seek revenge for her own death, as her husband by his improper 
conduct had forced her to hang herself. ‘The case,” said she, 
“has never been sufficiently investigated ; I have been lying too 
long idle and buried under your house, but now I must go to the 
great city of Shantung, in order to bring the whole matter before 
the proper tribunal; but I cannot walk, and you must therefore 
furnish me with a horse to ride upon.” ‘The widower readily agreed 
to provide her with a charger, but stipulated, that during her 
absence his wife should be allowed to have interviews with him. 

‘To this the fairy readily agreed. Now, the widower well knew 
that a ghost could not ride on a living horse, and that a 
horse of flesh and blood would not carry her; so he made a 
proper horse of wood and bamboo, and burned it, late at night, at 
his door, and the fairy mounted the smoke thereof, and went awa 

instantly to the court of justice at Shantung. The shade of hi 

departed wife now came regularly to the solitary cell in the garden, 
and every night the intercourse between them grew more and 
more endearing. But lo! one night the shade of the wife began 
to complain of dreadful pains and shootings, and of the malignant 
influence of demons. ‘The unhappy husband would have given her 
medicinal drugs and hot rice wine, but he knew before now that 
shades and ghosts could not drink. ‘“ Listen,” said the shadow of 
the wife, ‘‘the ghosts of the ladies below stairs do not like me to 
be up here with you. You will never be happy so long as you 
mingle in our society. Ghosts should live with ghosts, the living 
with the living. My loss is irreparable, but bear it as well as you 
can, and never come again to this solitary place.” So saying she 
vanished. After thinking seriously over the whole matter, the 
bereaved husband knocked down the cell in the garden, removed 
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the ladies’ bones that were under his house to a cemetery, and took 
unto himself another wife. 

A poor mother bore a male child which, from the day it came 
into the world, was a very wonderful child, and could speak good 
Chinese. ‘Therefore, the mother instead of nursing it, brought it 
up on dog’s milk. This boy rapidly became a great scholar, most 
expert in classical lore; and the doating mother flattered him with 
the prospect of marrying some princess, the only proper mate for 
such a genius. But years rolled on, and no princess made her 
appearance, As the lad had grown up to manhood, he was very 
anxious to find a partner for life, and not at all satisfied with his 
mother’s ambitious views. ‘ True,” said he, “1 am a genius, but 
I am at the same time very poor. Princesses do not marry poor 
scholars.” While he was in this fretful mood, there suddenly 
came a splendid cavalcade to the door of his cottage, and a nymph- 
like virgin stood forward to inform him that she was the princess 
destined to become his bride. The youth was transported with 
joy. To show his affection to the beautiful nymph he would have 
caressed her; but she drew herself up, remarking that they must 
previously proceed to business. “In the first place,” said she, 
“this house does not quite suit your future companion in life, so 
take this money and put it in proper order.” The bewildered young 
man looked at the enormous sum, so unexpectedly placed at his 
disposal: it was some time before he could take his eyes off the 
heap; but when he looked up the cavalcade and the whole of that 
splendid apparition suddenly disappeared. His mother imme- 
diately concluded that they had been visited merely by a company 
of goblins. But, strange to say, the heap of money was left, and 
remained behind — firm, solid, ringing, unquestionable money. 
This was one very great comfort ; but the young man could never 
chase from his mind the beautiful form of the princess. He spent 
his money freely among his friends and boon-companions, yet often 
he seemed to be sad of heart, Returning home very late one night, 
he found that his mother had been sleeping, and that thieves had 
broken into his house, and carried off his treasure and everything 
else. His old mother could not survive the loss, but died of fear 
and grief. If the genius had been sad without his princess, he 
was much sadder now that he had neither money nor lady, neither 
mother nor home. He went into the jungle to bemoan his hard 
fate. Here he was attacked by an enormous tiger, but, instead of 
eating him, the monster carried him away in his mouth, and, after 
a long march, threw him down before the gate of a very wonderful 
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palace. What was his astonishment when the nymph-like princess 

came forth and saluted him! and after having condoled with him on 
the loss of his mother, requested him to take possession of the splendid 
palace, and assume all the rights of a husband. They lived very 
happily together, except that the princess rather frequently disap- 
peared like a vision, and left him for long seasons at a time all 
alone in the castle. However, by degrees, they had a numerous 
family of sons and daughters, all of whom, without exception, 
proved reprobates, quite unworthy of such parents. 

A gay young man was passionately fond of the society of beauti- 
ful ladies, and very impudent and bold to gain sight of them, even 
when they were perfect strangers, Once on a fine day, as he was 
walking out, he perceived a very handsome lass, fair as a houri, 
and, according to his custom, he ran after her, and trudged along 
at her side for a considerable distance, audaciously staring at her 
in front as well as in profile. Instead of being angry or coy, the 
nymph was very affable; but the unfortunate swain, on fixing his 
eyes more and more upon her smiling countenance and upon her 
dazzling eyes, began to lose his sight, stumbled and fell down, and 
then found himself in utter darkness. He spent several years in 
this state of blindness, and was not restored to sight until he had 
done penance, paid heavy fees to the priests, and prevailed upon 
them to intercede in his behalf with the fairy, who had struck him 
blind for his forwardness. ‘The moral of the tale is, that young 
men must not run after ladies in the streets, or gaze too impudently 
on handsome faces. 

A mandarin, on his way to the capital and court, fell very sick, 
and, being unable to proceed, stopped in his boat on the grand 
canal. His servants, thinking that he was dying, seized upon his 
effects, and resolved to throw him overboard. But, here, a plain- 
looking old female came alongside the mandarin’s boat, put him 
into her own skiff, and then pulled away. On perceiving the livid 
colour of the mandarin’s whole body, she said—‘ Of a truth you 
are hovering over the dark regions of the grave, but, fear not, I 
have a medicine that will restore you to health. Only swallow this 
pill.” The mandarin took the pill, and began gradually to recover. 
After this he was nursed by the same plain old woman, with all 
the care of a tender wife. Having arrived at Pekin, he received 
fresh proofs of the affection and attachment of the old lady, but in- 
stead of feeling ‘thankfulness, he was ever muttering to himself, 
“What a nose ‘she has! what eyes! what a mouth! how ugly she 
is all over!’ Yet the old lady, the kind-hearted nurse, and active 
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assistant in all things, continued to wait upon him, and to serve 
him when none others could have done it. Once the mandarin 
lost his seal of office, and he and his paid servants (though he had 
very many of them) could nowhere find it: but the old and kind 
lady being called in, indicated in an instant where the official seal 
was to be found, and thus saved the mandarin from degradation, 
which might have been followed by banishment, or even by death. 
Still his hard, thankless heart could nourish no kindness towards 
his benefactress; and on a certain night, returning home at a late 
hour, full of meat and excited by drink, he resolved to get rid of so 
ugly an encumbrance—as he ungraciously called her. He went, 
with his naked sword in his hand, into the room where she appeared 
to be sleeping, and drove the blade, up to the hilt, through her 
body, as he thought. But the old lady, who was only a spirit, 
presently stood up, and looking at him with a scornful look, said : 
— Ungrateful wretch, thou canst not feel the obligations thou 
owest to me! Receive, therefore, the reward of thy base behaviour, 
and throw up, at this instant, the pill I gave thee, and that saved 
thy life ten years ago!” The mandarin threw up the pill, was 
again afflicted with his former sore disease, and very soon died in 
consequence, 


SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER. 


SuMMER is a glorious season— 
Warm, and bright, and pleasant ; 

3ut the past is not a reason 
To despise the present. 

So, when health can climb the mountain, 
And the log lights up the hall, 

There are sunny days in winter, 

After all ! 


Spring, no doubt, has faded from us, 
Maiden-like in charms ; 

Summer, too, with all her promise, 
Perished in our arms: 

But the memory of the vanished, 
Whom our hearts recall, 

Maketh"sunny days in winter, 

After all! 


True, there’s scarce a flower that bloometh, 
All the rest are dead ; 

But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
Yonder garden bed, 
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And the lily-flowered arbutus 
Hugs its coral ball— : 
There are sunny days in winter, 


After all! 


Summer trees are pretty—very, 
And I love them well ; 

But, this holly’s glistening berry 
None of these excel ; 

While the fir can warm the landscape, 
And the ivy clothes the wall, 

There are sunny days in winter, 

After all! 


noes cba ES St 


Sunny hours in every season 
Wait the innocent— 

Those who taste with love and reason 
What their God has sent. 

Those who neither soar too highly, 
Nor too lowly fall, 

Feel the sunny days in winter, 

After all! 


Then, although our darling treasures 

Vanish from the heart : . \ 
Then, although the once-loved pleasures 

One by one depart : 
Though the tomb loom in the distance, 

And the mourning pall— 
There is sunshine and no winter, 

« After all! 


THE SEA. 


Earta has not a plain 

So boundless, or so beautiful as thine : P 
The eagle’s vision cannot take it in ; 

The lightning’s wing, too weak to sweep its space, 
Sinks half-way o’er it, like a wearied bird. 

It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament, 

jay marching to the music of the spheres, 

Can see themselves at once! 
CAMPBELL. 


